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BOOKS. 


———— 
MR. FREDERICK TENNYSON’S NEW POEM-* 

Mr. FREDERICK TENNYSON’S early efforts as a poet were 
obscured by the splendour of his younger brother’s fame. It 
is thirty-six years since he published Days and Hours, and we do 
not know that his voice has been heard since then. At length, 
as an octogenarian, he has brought out a poem in blank verse 
of great length, and as free from indications of intellectual 
weakness as if it had been written in the prime of life. When 
jt was written we are not told, and the critic, as well as the 
reader, must judge of this “sort of Epic or Rhythmical 
Romance” in ignorance of the circumstances that might add 
to the interest of the poem. 

The conception of the poetical story is extremely ingenious. 
Using the few hints supplied by history with regard to the 
two Lesbian poets, and making free use of legend and song, he 
has woven a plot which brings them together at different 
periods of their lives, and associates them with the scanty 
records of the time. Alczus loves Sappho, but the love is not 
returned, for already her heart is given away ; but in the poet’s 
serene old age, the union of the two houses is achieved by the 
marriage of Sappho’s granddaughter with the grandson of 
Antimenidas, the brother of Alewus. Wherever Mr. Tennyson 
has been able to use any legend or semi-historical fact associated 
with the isle “ where burning Sappho loved and sung,” he does 
not fail to do so, and considerable art is shown in the way in 
which he blends the hints gained from the early history of 
Lesbos with the free scope of fancy that gives life to the poem. 

How far, it may be asked, can the poem be accounted a 
success? We make large claims upon the poet who, in the 
highest sense of the word, deserves that title. He is some- 
thing better than the idle singer of an idle lay, who relies 
solely on the music of his song. Harmony there will be, for 
that is essential to noble verse ; and imagination, for that is a 
poet’s highest gift; and elevation of thought, since the poet, 
when his singing-robes are on, is lifted above his fellows, and 
these different faculties must be so blended as to exercise a 
moral influence, not because the poet is a didactic teacher, but 
because in his inspired moments he has a clearer and more 
expansive vision of life. And the intense emotion that prompts 
his verse will quicken a like feeling in his readers, so that for a 
little while they see with his eyes and feel with his heart. This 
rare vision and this augmented vitality last, indeed, only in 
their full strength while the spell of the singer holds his 
listeners captive; but when the voice is no longer heard, it 
still lives in the memory, and gives, while life lasts, a serene 
and elevating joy. 








The power thus wielded is not within Mr. Tennyson’s 
compass. His verse runs smoothly and sweetly, but smooth- 
ness and sweetness produce satiety; he has a fine sense of 
colour, and many of his descriptive passages are charming ; 
he is frequently choice in his use of words and similes, 
uthough in our judgment there are far too many of both,— 
and yet the highest praise a critic can give to this elaborate 
effort, is that the author has produced a poem with less of 
strength in it than of refinement, with little creative energy, 
but with much that is pleasing in expression and pathetic 
in feeling. This is our impression of The Isles of Greece 
as a whole; but it is possible, as we have already hinted, 
to find in it many scenes or lines that will gratify the 
reader. A few illustrations of Mr. Tennyson’s art shall 
be given. Here is a fine passage, in which Sappho, addressing 
Apollo, laments that she has loved in vain :— 

“O Apollo! 
Why hast thou in this tender body set 
This eager soul? and pour’d upon my tongue 
The echoes of thine own; if I must sing 
Of my discomfiture, of thy defeat ; 
And how one dart of Eros keener is 
Than all thy golden arrows ? must complain 
Only of Man’s proud victories over me; 
And how one face can witch me more than all 


* The Isles of Greece: Sappho and Alceus, By Frederick Tennyson, London : 
Macmillan and Co. 1890, 





Thy songs can stir my soul? that I—who oft 
Have seen the great Gods with undazzled eyes 
In twilight valleys, or on morning slopes 

Of sunlit hills, and heard their voices speak 

In melody, which, like a harpstring keen 

And tender, makes the pulses of the air 

To throb and burn; and then, diffused and dying 
In solemn echoes, like sweet thunder, shakes 
The wavering sky, and makes the air to thrill— 
Daily am doom’d to faint beneath the brows 
And cold blue eyes of one unhonour’d boy ? 


Lightning can thaw the adamant of the World. 

But love, more swift than lightning, cannot melt 

Hard hearts, unlike each other, though in this 

Alas! alike, that each may love in vain. 

Man only, Man, King of the World, who tames 

Wild creatures, and bends all things to his will 

By no wise art or crafty charm, can thread 

The crazy windings of Love’s labyrinth, 

Paven and roof’d with old perplexities, 

And cobwebb’d o’er with cross-fatalities, 

And darken’d with impossibilities.” 
Sometimes a poetical thought is expressed with much con- 
ciseness and felicity. Sappho is again the speaker :— 

“ Better the twilight of a day of June 

Than noontides of December without sun. 

Better to die for love, so that we lie 

Upon the breast of Hope, than live for ever 

Beneath the starless void of loveless thoughts, 

And phantasies that darken to despair.” 
Sappho’s story of her early days has about it the freshness of 
youth, and contains many lines that might claim quotation. 
The poet’s ease of versification may be seen in the following 
brief extract :— 

“ As the sun arose 

On each new day, the sun of our glad souls 

Dawned on some wondrous world undreamt before. 

How, thro’ the long, long Summer afternoons, 

When tasks were o’er and we were free, we shook 

The sounding portico, and inner hall 

With endless laughters, as we ran along 

Thro’ the green light of the embowered walks 

Of the hush’d gardens, dashing on each other 

The fount that from a marble Sea-nymph sprang ; 

Or stealing forth, the while my mother slept, 

Among the myrtle vales, till set of sun, 

We ran back in the twilight ; half in fear 

To go astray, and half that we had strayed.” 


One of Sappho’s youthful companions is described as skilled 


“To win boys’ praises, moulding her red lips 
And melting her large eyes to softer fire,” 
ere she became, like many a charming but selfish woman from 
Sappho’s days to our own,— 
“The beautiful tormenter of men’s lives.” 
Pages which are pictures are not infrequent, for Mr. Tenny- 
son delights in what one may call the skilful embroidery of 
verse ; but in addition to these descriptive and highly coloured 
scenes, which will strike the eye even of a careless reader as 
he glances through the volume, there are passages written in 
a higher strain, and dignified by human feeling. Let the 
reader turn to the book entitled “ Antimenidas,” where the 
poet describes the meeting between Alceus and his soldier- 
brother, a scene far too long to quote, and he will, wé think, 
find in it a beauty that is independent of pictorial display. 
And there is a noble thought clearly and forcibly expressed in 
the following passage, which has the advantage to a reviewer 
of comparative brevity :— 
*T said unto myself—‘ If I could see 
The heroes of the earth pass by in arms, 
And with the dust of victory on their helms; 
The Kings of Egypt and of Babylon, 
The chiefs I have not seen, and shall not see, 
The great in stature and renown—the strong 
In counsel, and the foremost in command: 
Would it not be a sight, more full of wonder 
Than any pageant, pomp, or festival 
Held to the Gods themselves? But if Achilles 
Should stand before me in the strength of youth ; 
With that blue eye, that lighten’d on the foe, 
Or as he leant over the drifting manes 
And glittering hoofs, spurr’d onward with the weight 
Of Hector slain; should I not turn away 
From all things real to the glorious sight 
Of such a phantom? But if one should come 
In sober stole, a master of those thoughts 
That carry on the world, and shake us still 
With echoes only ; one whose lonely heart 
In ages gone was stirr’d with such a pulse, 
That all the Present trembles to it still: 
Should I not rise from any banquet table, 
Nuptials, or triumphs, ev’n my own death-bed ; 
It I could see him walking down the street, 
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Or catch the distant fluttering of his robe 

As he pass’d off for ever? Would not they,— 

Who fill the seats at amphitheatres, 

To see the lordliest of living men 

Throned, and in scarlet clad, and crown’d with gold, 

And hear him utter solemn words might change 

The fate of nations—from the living turn 

To look upon the dead, though he should come 

In simplest fashion, did they only know 

*Twas He who rules their spirits by his own ?’” 
With these lines we must close our notice of a volume which 
will interest many readers, apart from its intrinsic merit as 


a poem. 

ROUND THE CALENDAR IN PORTUGAL* 
Ir is a pleasant task at the present moment, when Portugal is 
offering to Europe the unedifying and rather ridiculous 
spectacle of a little State in a great rage, to read the friendly 
and sympathetic account of both the country and its people 
that is contained in the pages of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s book. 
The author himself does not scem to have escaped from the 
abuse and obloquy which have lately been heaped upon bis 
countrymen; but, as he good-humouredly observes, even in 
the best-regulated Arcadias there will always be a few unruly 
shepherds who do un-Arcadian things, and, as a rule, these 
few offenders are not nearly so truculent as they wish to 
appear. A residence of twenty years in the country should 
entitle Mr. Crawfurd to speak with no little authority of that 
portion of it in which he has lived; and if he chooses to 
describe it as an altogether desirable Arcadia, there is no one 
who shall gainsay him, though we should have guessed, even 
without his own frank confession, that the glowing colours of 
his picture are deepened by his warm personal affection for 
the people among whom he dwelt. Indeed, it is obvious that 
to him,— 





“ ille terrarum preter omnes 
Angulus ridet,” 

that corner of the earth that lies between the Minho and the 
Douro, and forms the northernmost province of the Kingdom 
of Portugal. It is only with that part of that country that he 
is concerned, and of that he disclaims any intention to give a 
guide-book account, but simply proposes to describe the daily 
life of the farmers and country-folk, telling, month by month, 
the yearly round of their toils and pleasures. Those readers 
who are already acquainted with the author’s former works 
will not be disappointed with this, his latest : they will find the 
same charms of bright, original thought and literary style 
that characterise all Mr. Crawfurd’s writings; and if they 
cannot be persuaded into believing that North Portugal is a 
kind of Paradise with the serpent left out, it will not be for 
want of skilled and persuasive eloquence. 

Travellers who only know Portugal from visiting its 
principal towns may well wonder at Mr. Crawfurd’s description 
of the inhabitants. That swarthy and rather unprepossessing 
population, though in many ways it may be a very estimable 
one, is hardly likely to inspire enthusiastic regard. But, as 
the author points out, the country is inhabited by two almost 
distinct races, the town and the country population, though 
he advances no other theory to account for the difference 
between them than that the Moors never had any great hold 
or influence outside the towns, keeping themselves entirely to 
the city life. Who were the Portuguese, then? Celts, 
Iberians, with perhaps a sprinkling of Carthaginians, the first 
African element introduced. Then Romans, followed by the 
Goths. And lastly the Moors, who brought with them a 
darker strain of African blood than that which flowed in the 
veins of the Arab conquerors, and who probably have left a 
stronger and more ineffaceable mark upon the people of the 
country than any of their predecessors. The mountaineers, 
the farmers, and the highland peasantry in general, would 
then, according to Mr. Crawfurd’s theory, still have retained 
the characteristics of mixed Roman and German blood, while 
the dwellers of the coast and in the cities would represent 
only their Moorish conquerors. How black the African 
strain is among the people of Portugal, may be seen in the 
mixed marriages in India, where the child of the Portuguese 
father and a Hindoo mother is considerably darker in skin 
than his mother’s people. Differing in race, the Portuguese 
may well differ in character also. It may be remembered 
that during the Peninsular War the regiment of cagadores, 
raised from the mountain district of Tras-os-Montes, did 
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very good service, while little or nothing could be made out 
of the fighting qualities of the general population. 

The farming population of the Province of Minho, though 
numbering over a million souls, settled upon a district a 
much larger than Lincolnshire, and one that is neither 
naturally rich nor productive, would appear to be more than 
ordinarily prosperous. The holdings are small, varying from 
five to twenty-five acres, and the methods of farming are of 
the most primitive kind. Their prosperity is traced by the 
author to the fact that they are virtually the owners of their 
land, and are prompted therefore to a loving and strenuous 
husbandry ; secondly, to the innate natural energy of the 
people; thirdly, to certain wise laws that prevent the sub. 
division of estates from being carried too far; and, lastly, 
to Protection, in the form of the imposition of very heavy 
corn-duties. On this last point Mr. Crawfurd is anxious not 
to be misunderstood; he declares himself personally to be 
a staunch Free-trader, but in the case of Minho, and of the 
Portuguese peasantry in general, he cannot but recognise the 
advantages of Protection. Another cause of the even and 
prosperous tenor of their lives may lie in the fact that these 
farming communities are almost entirely self-supporting and 
independent of supplies from outside, for though they are well 
clothed and live well upon a plentiful and varied dietary, both 
clothes and food are of their own production. The double 
corn that is used for their bread prevents, too, any disastrous 
failure in that staple of their food, since a bad year for maize 
means a good year for rye, and a hot, dry season that withers 
the latter is most favourable to the first. To give some idea 
of the aspect of the country and its people, we must quote Mr, 
Crawfurd’s own words. He has been speaking of the great 
number of nightingales, and the fullness of their song :— 


“Tt hardly wants this link with old and simpler ages to make 
one ask oneself sometimes, in this beautiful land of soft airs and 
genial sunshine, if the older poet’s imagining of the happy 
pastoral life was, after all, what the modern pessimist contends it 
is, nothing but a foolish dream. Here a man may look about him 
and almost forget that the world has grown older and sadder, 
Here he will see the ploughman and the carter guiding oxen in 
size and shape such as the ancient Romans bred, yoked to such 
primitive ploughs or carts as we can still see on Greek and Roman 
coins, Their rules and methods of tillage are the same simple 
and often foolish ones as the ancients followed; the old heathen 
superstitions still mingle with the new religion; the people’s 
language is liker to the old one that came from Rome than any 
still extant; and ploughman and waggoner and reaper, the 
shepherd in his goat’s-skin coat, and the maiden with her distaff, 
might all take their places in some such rural procession as we 
see sculptured on a Roman bas-relief of the Augustan age. The 
very aspects of Nature, the genial air, the vines and olive-trees, 
the rocks, valleys, running streams, the songs of birds and 
murmuring of bees on thymy hills, are all such as the sweetest of 
all pastoral poets used as accompaniments to his idyllic song of a 
happy rural life.” 


Evidently the shade of Theocritus haunts Mr. Crawfurd. 
The curious old-world superstitions of which he speaks seem to 
have descended from very varied sources, Pagan, German, and 
Moorish. The fountains are haunted by mouras encantadas ; 
nay, the very stone with which the rude plough is weighted 
may imprison the spirit of an enchanted Moorish maiden. 
Everything that is good and useful for their daily life con- 
tains, over and above its utility, occult virtues and powers 
of protection; so that the belated wanderer who hears the 
wild laughter of the Bruwas, the night-witches that bathe in 
the mountain streams, by the mere touch of wood or iron can 
save himself from harm. Among his oxen, a peasant is safe 
from all evil influence, for the ox is good. A touching instance 
of their faith in the innate goodness of the ox is shown in the 
treatment of those beasts who are unruly in youth; a priest 
is called in to read a chapter from the Gospels between the 
animal’s horns, and so to recall him to a sense of hisduty. On 
the question of farming, the author is anxious to draw atten- 
tion to two points. The vine is grown after the classic fashion, 
married to a tree or high trellis, and allowed to trail after its 
own sweet will; so that the root, unlike the roots of the dwarfed 
plants of well-known vintages, strikes deep into the soil, 
escaping the ravages of the phylloxera, that only destroy at a 
certain depth, and acting as a kind of save-all in sucking 
nourishment from the manure that, sinking through the upper 
strata, is lost and wasted. Unfortunately, as long as there is 
a taste for fine wines, plants must be dwarfed, and the risk of 
phylloxera will have to be run. As to the other practice 
that he urges on our attention and admiration, the use 
of wild brushwood and aromatic mountain shrubs for 
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cattle bedding instead of straw, which should be chaffed and 
mixed in the green food, it is a practice that is by no means 
unknown in other parts of the world, but that for obvious 
reasons cannot be well followed in England. The labour of 
the Minhote farmer seems to be hard, especially during the 
time of the vintage, but not monotonous. It is cheered, too, 
by much music, dancing, and not unfrequent gaieties. Both 
the music and dances that Mr. Crawfurd describes are of a 
distinctly Oriental character. He is anxious, also, to draw our 
attention to a certain esthetic instinct that prevails even 
among the poorest of the peasantry,—shown in the beautiful 
and intricate carving that they lavish on their ox-yokes, in 
the picturesque dress and wealth of ornaments worn by the 
women, and in the rude pottery that, however worthless its 
material and common its use, is still twisted into picturesque 
shapes, and roughly adorned with quaint patterns. 


The author is not always in Portugal. Now and again he 
makes short excursions into the realms of speculative fancy. 
When he discourses of gardening and gardeners, of political 
economy, and of cats, one cannot but recognise the sound- 
ness of his views, even though they be heterodox. For what: 
greater heresy can be advanced than the statement that an 
English gardener does not always know his own business, or that 
a cat is more worthy of our consideration than a dog ? Speaking 
of animals, by-the-way, the author gives the Portuguese a 
very good character indeed for their kindness to the brute 
creation. Even the Portuguese bull-fight, which materially 
differs from the Spanish entertainment, can hardly be held 
open to objection on the score of cruelty. On the contrary, 
as Mr. Crawfurd describes it, it would seem to be a well-meant 
endeavour on the part of the men to give a happy day of 
pleasure and amusement to a deserving bull. That the fighters, 
or, perhaps we should say, the bull’s humble servants, risk their 
lives and bones in providing this diversion, only proves their 
devotion to the nobler animal. 





RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES.* 

THESE two books are written by well-known and accomplished 
American economists. Mr. Atkinson’s work, as its title 
indicates, is confined more to the consideration of the progress 
of the United States than is Mr. Wells’s, which takes a wider 
view; but they both partially cover the same ground, and may 
well be read together. In Mr. Wells’s treatise we have an 
inquiry into the economic changes that have occurred during 
the last fifteen or twenty years, and which have shown them- 
selves in the remarkable depression of trade and lowering of 
prices that has been almost universal. The importance of 
such an inquiry cannot be overrated. Every-day civilisation 
becomes more complex, and the combinations formed are 
increasingly difficult to grasp, and in order to understand 
them in any degree, and to be prepared to act for the best in 
the future, it is necessary to take a wide and comprehensive 
view of the situation, and not only carefully to note what is 
going on, but also to study the record of what has previously 
happened. By simply tracing out and exhibiting “in some- 
thing like regular order the causes and extent of the industrial 
and social changes, and accompanying disturbances which have 
specially characterised the last fifteen or twenty years of the 
world’s history,” Mr. Wells has produced a book of intense 
interest, and one that can be read and re-read with advantage, 
so full is it of valuable and suggestive matter and information. 

After a period of the most extraordinary inflation in trade 
and prices, came the year 1873, which was the first of the 
years of the depression which has lasted, with but slight 
intervals of relief, until quite lately. The cause of this has 
been explained by a variety of theories: the destruction of 
property by wars, bad harvests, unfortunate or worthless 
speculations, over-production (7.e., an amount of production in 
excess of demand at remunerative prices), the appreciation of 
gold, the depreciation of silver, protective tariffs, or their 
absence, have been assigned among a number of other causes. 
Detailed examination, and the evidence of statistics, however, 
in no way confirm these views; and as the most marked 
characteristic of the recent economic disturbance was its 
universality, it may safely be inferred that the agency which 
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was mainly instrumental in producing it must have been 
universal, not local, in its action. 

It is in the greatly augmented control which man has 
obtained over the forces of Nature, and in the way in which 
this control has been increasingly applied, chiefly through 
machinery, in aiding the work of production and distribution, 
that Mr. Wells finds a cause sufficient to account for the larger 
part, if not the whole, of this disturbance. Without sufficient 
data, an accurate estimate of the saving in time and labour by 
these means cannot be made, but in not a few departments 
of industrial effort, a saving of 50 per cent., and in some of 7 
or 80 per cent., has been effected, and Mr. Atkinson places 
one-third as the lowest average that can be taken for the last 
twenty or thirty years. The opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869 was an event of immense significance, and, as Mr. Wells 
points out, dislocated the existing course of trade “to an extent 
sufficient to constitute one great general cause for a universal 
commercial and industrial depression and disturbance.” The 
trade of India and the East with the West had for nearly 
three centuries laboured at slow and uncertain length in 
sailing-ships round the Cape, making the storage of vast 
quantities of Eastern produce at an available place in Europe 
a necessity. That place, in virtue of its geographical posi- 
tion, was England, where a vast system of warehousing 
and distribution, and of British banking and exchange, arose. 
By the opening of the Canal all this was altered. Sailing- 
vessels representing ten million tons, unfit to go through the 
Canal, were virtually destroyed. Large steamers were built, 
and so quickly improved, that those of 1870-73 were displaced 
in 1875-76 and sold for less than half their cost. This process 
has since been repeated, and is still going on; and Mr. Wells 
considers that we have here probably the most striking example 
that can be found of the economic principle “that nothing 
marks more clearly the rate of material progress than the 
rapidity with which that which is old and has been considered 
weak is destroyed by the results of new inventions and dis- 
coveries.” Nowadays, Indian or Eastern products needed for 
Mediterranean ports stop there en route; whilst stocks, instead 
of coming to England, are stored at the place of production 
and supplied direct, thereby avoiding numerous and costly 
agencies :— 

“Thus a Calcutta merchant or commission agent at any of the 
world’s great centres of commerce contracts through a clerk and 
the telegraph with a manufacturer in any country—it may be half 
round the globe removed—to sell him jute, cotton, hides, spices, 
cutch, linseed, or other like Indian produce. An inevitable steamer 
is sure to be in an Eastern port, ready to sail upon short notice; the 
merchandise wanted is bought by telegraph, hurried on board the 
ship, and the agent draws for the price agreed upon, through 
some bank with the shipping documents. In four weeks, in the 
case of England, and a lesser time for countries intermediate, the 
shipment arrives ; the manufacturer pays the bill, either with his 
own money or his banker’s; and, before another week is out, the 
cotton and the jute are going through the factory ; the linseed has 
been converted into oil, and the hides in the tannery are being 
transformed into leather. Importations of East Indian produce 
are also no longer confined in England and other countries to a 
special class of merchants ; and so generally has this former large 
and special department of trade been broken up and dispersed, 
that extensive retail grocers in the larger cities of Europe and 
the United States are now reported as drawing their supplies 
direct from native dealers in both China and India.” 

The development and improvement of the British mercantile 
marine, which does the greater part of the world’s carrying 
trade, has been extraordinary. Not only has the size of 
steamers been increased, thus rendering possible business that 
was before impossible, through increased efficiency and low- 
ness of freights, but the cost of construction has been greatly 
reduced—viz., from £12 and £13 a ton a few years ago, to £7— 
whilst the proportion of coal to cargo has been reversed. 
Such is the efficiency of the modern marine engine, that it has 
been calculated “that half-a-sheet of notepaper will develop 
sufficient power, when burned in connection with the triple- 
expansion engine, to carry a ton a mile in an Atlantic 
steamer.” Further, the larger the steamer, the smaller in 
proportion is the crew, whilst other economies are claimed in 
construction and maintenance concurrent with such reduction. 
Under these conditions, “ the ocean transport of fresh meats 
from New York to Liverpool does not exceed 3d. a pound,” a 
bushel of wheat (60 1b.) is carried the same distance for a 
penny, whilst the regular charge for boxed meats from Chicago 
to London has been 3d. (‘5cent) per pound. On land, the 
revolution in the carrying trade has been still more remarkable. 
Less than forty years ago, there was practically no railway 
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system in existence. At the present time, there are about 
350,000 miles of railway mileage in the world. Bessemer’s dis- 
covery for the making of cheap steel has been followed by great 
saving in maintenance and increased security and efficiency, 
whilst it has enabled the railway system to be extended at a 
great reduction in primary cost. A ton of wheat, coal, iron, 
or other commodity is now carried on the standard railroads 
of the United States at 68 cent per mile. Mr Aikinson’s 
investigations show that “in 1860, the great'» part of the 
wheat now consumed in Europe could not b.\» een moved 
150 miles without exhausting its value. Now, wheat is 
carried half round the world at a fraction of its value.” 

Turning to the marvellous saving of time and labour in 
production during the last quarter of a century, Mr. Wells 
devotes much space to the discussion of this subject. It is 
one of absorbing interest, and in both these works it is 
handled with very great ability and wealth of illustration, 
which can only be referred to here. Machinery is essential to 
cheapen and increase production; but being itself very costly, 
it requires large, and often associated capital, to establish it, 
whilst every effort is made to use it to the utmost. Mr. Wells 
says :— 

“ A given amount of labour, operating through machinery, pro- 

duces or distributes at least a third more product on the average, in 
given time, than ever before. Note the natural tendency of human 
nature under the new conditions. The machinery which thus 
cheapens and increases product, is, as a rule, most costly, and 
entails a like burden of interest, insurance, and care, whether it 
is at work or idle; and the possessor of it, recognising this fact, 
naturally desires to convert outlay into income by utilising it to 
the greatest extent possible. Again, a man who has learned by 
experience that he can dispose of a certain amount of product or 
service at a profit, naturally reasons that a larger amount will 
give him, if not a proportionally greater, at least a larger aggre- 
gate profit; and as the conditions determining demand are not 
only imperfectly known, but to a great extent incapable of exact 
determination, he discards the idea of any risk, even if he for a 
moment entertains it, and pushes industrial effort to its maximum. 
And as this process is general, and, as a rule, involves a steady 
increase in the improved and constantly improving instru- 
mentalities of production and distribution, the period at length 
arrives when the industrial and commercial world awakens to the 
fact that there is a product disproportionate to any current re- 
munerative demand. Here, then, is one and probably the best 
explanation of the circumstance that the supply of very many of 
the great articles and instrumentalities of the world’s use and 
commerce has increased, during the last ten or fifteen years, in a 
far greater ratio than the contemporaneous increase in the world’s 
population, or of its immediate consuming capacity.” 
Further, it should be borne in mind that prices must be 
kept down throughout as low as possible; for if they are not, 
other speculators would start new factories, or a substitute 
would be found for too costly an article. 

It may be urged that these influences have always been at 
work, and hence are not adequate to explain the recent 
depression. This is admitted in kind, but not in degree. It 
is pointed out that never before in the world’s history has 
such progress been made in the system of transportation by 
land and by water, nor in the way of production with a given 
amount of labour ina given time. It would seem as if for a 
century the intelligence and industrial activity of the world 
have been preparing for industrial effort, by inventing 
and perfecting tools and machinery, building factories and 
workshops, and devising quick and easy methods of communi- 
cation and distribution. “The equipment having at last been 
made ready, the work of using it for production has begun, 
and has been prosecuted so efficiently, that the world has 
within recent years, and for the first time, become saturated, 
as it were, under existing conditions for use and consumption, 
with the results of these modern improvements.” 


There is no more vivid example of the results of recent 
economic changes than the condition of the wheat-supply of 
the civilised world. ‘The modern miracle of the loaves,” as 
Mr. Atkinson terms it, is this, that the equivalent of the 
labour of four men for one year, aided by the best machinery, 
will grow in the great wheat-fields of Dakota, turn into flour, 
and place on a dock in New York, a thousand barrels of flour, 
or the yearly consumption of a thousand persons. From New 
York, at a mere fraction of a cent per pound, it can be 
delivered at almost any European port. Practically there is 


nowadays but one market for grain,—the world. Owing to 
the modern means of distribution, it seems impossible that 
any serious rise in the price of grain should take place. If 
failure of crops occurs in one area, it is counterbalanced by 
the yield in another, perhaps at the opposite side of the globe. 





I a ret 
The whole earth has become, as it were, one vast farm of un. 
known capabilities ; whilst the granaries of the world are to 
no small degree “ships and railroad-cars, in the process of 
movement to the points of greatest demand for consumption.” 
Mr. Wells, we may venture to point out, falls into an error 
when he says that the new process of roller-milling produces 
more flour than the old method. He puts the per-centage of 
flour at 74 and 66°6 respectively. But the ancient method of 
grinding with stones produced 75 per cent. of flour, or actually 
1 per cent. more than is yielded by the new process. 

From a purely humanitarian point of view, the low price of 
wheat—and what applies to wheat applies to all kinds of grain 
—is anexcellent thing. But it has reduced farming in England 
and on the Continent to the lowest stage of vitality. The steel 
rail, the modern steamship, and the Suez Canal form the real 
explanation of the present agricultural crisis, whilst, combined 
with the enormously increased powers of production, they 
are at the bottom of the general depression in trade. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that we have advanced 
beyond the threshold of what will be done in the fullness of 
time in perfecting ways of production and distribution. In 
the opinion of competent judges, the day is not far distant 
when the steam-engine will be superseded ; whilst it is probable 
that the correspondence of the civilised world will be carried 
on mainly on an electric basis. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to refer to 
the numerous collateral questions of extreme interest discussed 
by Mr. Wells. Among these will be found chapters on the 
discontent of labour, commercial legislation, bimetallism, and 
the economic outlook. Mr. Atkinson, whose chapters have 
previously appeared in American magazines, and who tells us 
that he has been all his life a student in the art of nutrition, 
writes instructively on the “ Missing Science,” that of cookery, 
and has much to say on the waste of the food-supply. Both 
writers are men of large and comprehensive views, and these 
two books will fully repay an attentive perusal. 





ENGLISH MIRACLE-PLAYS.* 

THIs is a valuable little book. It fills a vacant place in 
English literature, by giving well-chosen specimens of those 
very curious Miracle-Plays, Mysteries, Moralities, and Inter- 
ludes, which were the chief entertainment, if not the chief 
instruction, of our ancestors, and which are now difficult to 
meet with, except by students of the subject. In his interesting 
introduction, Mr. Pollard gives a critical history of these 
dramatic performances, beginning, he says, about the time of 
Chaucer, and going on “to the time when Shakespeare was 
old enough to play a boy’s part in some moral interlude in 
praise of learning at the Grammar School of Stratford-on 
Avon.” 

In fact, however, he does not quite confine himself to this 
period, or to English soil, for he goes back to the degradation 
of the drama under the later Roman Empire, after which it 
almost ceased to exist till the natural dramatic instinct of 
humanity showed itself again in the monasteries. The six 
plays of the nun Hroswitha, of Gandersheim, of which Mr. 
Pollard speaks with anything but admiration, were only the 
forerunners of a good many curious Latin plays, written by 
monks, and acted by them in churches on great festivals, as 
an addition to the service of the day. It is not difficult to 
understand the power of this religious drama over the eyes, 
minds, and consciences of the people. All the histories of 
the Old and New Testament, with many saintly legends too, 
were thus acted before them, and made, one can hardly doubt, 
a deeper impression than any books, even if they could have 
read them, or sermons, if they could have understood them. 
The effect of the Ober-Ammergau Play on educated minds of 
the present time helps us to realise what the power of those 
old religious plays must have been. And this is still more 
striking when the plays, for various causes, passed out of the 
hands of the clergy, and were no longer acted in churches or 
churchyards, but became, as it were, the property of the people, 
represented by their trade-guilds, and were acted on greens 
and public places, and by the side of the highways. 

With this great popularity, many abuses no doubt crept in: 
Pope Gregory had probably right on his side when he forbade 
the clergy “to act in churches or at mummings;” and the 
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Council of Treves, a few years later, when it followed his 
example. The plays, represented on moving stages in 
different parts of a city, were accompanied by a great deal of 
farce and buffoonery. One is almost afraid to imagine some 
of these performances, such as the Corpus Christi plays at 
York. The pageants, each undertaken by one of the trades 
of the city, begin with the Creation, and end after the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, the last consisting of “Jesus, Mary, 
twelve Apostles, four angels with trumpets and four with a 
crown, a lance, and two scourges; four good spirits and four 
evil spirits, and six devils.” 

It is not an unnatural thought that such performances as 
these, so truly the body of religion without a soul, must more 
than any actual Church doctrine have jarred on minds at all 
spiritual, and helped to bring about the Reformation. When 
the intervals between the scenes of our Lord’s Passion were 
filled up with humorous interludes, as in these York Plays, all 
the coarseness of the time can hardly have kept serious souls 
from being offended, and one does not wonder at the gradual 
growth, side by side with the Miracle-Plays, of the Moralities, 
in which personifications take the place of persons, and there 
is more decent room for quaintness and humour than in the 
treatment of the most sacred scenes of religious history. 

Yet some of the old Miracle-Plays are well worth study, 
and the specimens Mr. Pollard gives, with notes and a glossary 
to help the student, have the greatest quaintness and oddity, 
without much irreverence. A slight knowledge of early 
English literature has introduced most people to the four cele- 
brated cycles of Miracle-Plays,—the York, Chester, Coventry, 
and Towneley Plays. Mr. Pollard rightly points out the wide 
and deep interest of a real study of these plays, the influences 
that made them, the exact doctrines they teach, “their im- 
portance in the history of medieval thought.” But such 
inquiries as these are beyond the scope of his present book, 
and his extracts are chosen as dramatic specimens chiefly. 
The York and Towneley (or Wakefield) Plays appear to have 
the least pathos and the most originality: thus, they are the 
fullest of those interpolations which added such a strong spice 
of humour to the performances. Perhaps this sort of thing 
would more naturally please a North-Country audience. We 
must notice, however, that the sacred characters themselves 
are seldom or never made to speak or act irreverently. Shep- 
herds, soldiers, servants, workmen, all sorts of nameless 
people, are the humorists of the play. And Shakespeare 
himself, to be sure, often enough, lightens his tragedy or 
broadens his comedy by means like these. It is hard to realise 
that the Miracle-Play only died with Queen Elizabeth, and 
that these pageants may have been Shakespeare’s first 
training in love of the drama. 

It is almost as difficult for a reviewer to choose quotations, 
as it was for Mr. Pollard to select his specimens. He seems, 
himself, to give the preference, from the point of view 
of literature and good taste, to the Chester cycle of plays, 
though it isconsidered by some critics “less important and less 
original” than the more northern cycles. We are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Pollard. : The quaintness of this Chester Play 
is extreme, and its dramatic power unquestionable, while its 
humour is much more free from disfiguring coarseness. It was 
certainly an original wit that gave Noah and his family their 
separate and very human characters. The wives of Noah’s 
sens—especially “ Jeffettes Wyffe,” gathering chips to make 
a fire and cook the first dinner in the Ark—were never before 
such real and realised people. But the best and most natural 
touches are to be found in their mother-in-law. “Noyes 
Wyffe,” having begun by complaining of women’s weakness 
and the “ greate travill” of carrying timber for this tiresome 
and needless fancy of her husband’s, at last rebels altogether, 
and will do no more :— 

“ Be Christe! not or I see more neede, 
Though thou stande all the daye and stare.” 
Noah does not make much remonstrance. He knows too well 
that “ wemen be crabbed aye, and non are meke.” The work 
goes on, and at last :— 

** Noye shall go into the Arcke with all his familye, his wife excepte, 
and the Arcke must be borded round about, and one the bordes all the 
beastes and foules painted. 

Sem.—Sir, heare are lions, leapardes, in, 
Horses, mares, oxen and swyne ; 


Goote and caulfe, sheepe and kine ; 
Heare sitten thou may see. 





Cam.—Camelles, asses, man may fynde, 
Bucke and doo, harte and hinde, 
And beastes of all maner kinde, 
Here be, as thinketh me. 
Jaffett—Take heare cattes, dogges too, 
Atter and foxe, fullimartes alsoe ; 
Hares hopping gaylie can go, 
Heare have coule for to eate. 
Noyes Wiffe-—And heare are beares, woulfes sette, 
Apes, oules, marmosette, 
Weyscelles, squirelles, and firrette, 
Heare the eaten ther meate. 


Semes Wiffe—Here are beastes in this howse, 
Heare cattes make yt crousse, 
Heare a rotten, heare a mousse, 
That standeth nighe togeither. 


Cames Wiffe-—And heare are fowles lesse and more, 
Hearnes, cranes, and bittor, 
Swannes, peacokes, and them before 
Meate for this weither. 
Jeffattes Wiffe—Heare are cockes, kitte, croes, 
Rookes, ravens, many roes, 
Cuckoes, curlues, who ever knowes, 
Iche one in his kinde ; 
Here are doves, digges, drackes, 
Red-shonckes roninge through the lackes, 
And ech fowle that leden makes 
In this shippe nowe maye fynde. 
Noye.—Wiffe, come in: why standes thou theire ? 
Thou art ever frowarde, I dare well sweare ; 
Come in, one Godes name! halfe tyme it were, 
For feare lest that we drowne. 


Noyes Wiffe.— Yea, sir, sette up youer saile, 
And row fourth with evill haile, 
For withouten anye fayle 
I will not out of this towne; 
But I have my gossippes everyechone 
One foote further I will not gone: 
The shall not drowne, by Sante John ! 
And I may save ther life. 
The loven me full well, by Christe! 
But thou lett them into thy cheiste, 
Elles rowe nowe wher thy liste, 
And gette thee a newe wiffe. 
Noye.—Seme, sonne, loe! thy mother is wrawe: 
Forsooth, such another I doe not knowe.” 


After this, Shem and Japhet, finding prayers of no avail—for 
without her “ gossippes all” their mother will not stir—carry 
her by force into the ark, where she meets her husband’s 
welcome with a hearty box on the ear. And in the back- 
ground the disreputable gossips are singing, while the “ flude 
comes fleetinge in full faste,’ and drinking pottles of 
“Malmsine, good and stronge.” There is real pathos in 
Abraham and Isaac, the fourth of the Chester Plays. The 
Coventry Plays are much more didactic, and infinitely more 
tiresome. 

It is not possible here to follow Mr. Pollard through 
his account, with specimens and notes, of the Moralities, 
in which the spiritual history of mankind was traced, 
as in The Castell of Perseverance and Every Man. The 
Interludes, which followed them, were much shorter, and 
chiefly controversial. They, like the early plays of Bale, 
Heywood, and Skelton, had an entirely didactic purpose. Bale, 
especially, wrote to spread Protestantism, with which he 
curiously wove-in history and antiquity. In this book are to 
be found extracts from his King John, and any one who wishes 
to know more of him may be referred to Dodsley’s Collection 
of Old Plays, where his “Tragedy or Interlude, manifesting 
the chief Promises of God unto Man in all Ages,” is printed in 
the first volume. Extracts from Skelton’s Magnyfycence, 
and Heywood’s The Pardoner and the Frere, are also 
given by Mr. Pollard, and his notes contain much curious 
information. 

The by-ways of English history and literature are much 
lighted up by all this strangely fascinating study. The by-ways 
are miry enough sometimes, it is true, but they lead through 
old forests, and out across breezy commons, beyond which 
rise the walls and towers of some mediwval town. Imagina- 
tion, thus guided, cannot go very far wrong, and we find 
ourselves beginning to gain some faint understanding of the 
ways and thoughts of those old English, between whose minds 
and our own the gulf is so deep and wide. Any book that 
honestly helps in this study is a friend to be welcomed. 
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IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS.* 

Tye third and concluding volume of Mr. Bagwell’s exhaustive 
work on Ireland under the Tudors, covers the period of the 
Desmond and Tyrone rebellions (1579-1603). It is a monu- 
ment of careful and patient research, and tells the whole 
story in greater detail than is to be found elsewhere. But, 
useful asit must be to the historian and the professed student, 
Mr. Bagwell’s work is not likely to be widely read. The 
Elizabethan conquest of Ireland is not a chapter of history 
that either English or Irish can contemplate with any satis- 
faction, or gain much by studying. Mr. Bagwell, too, is 
stronger in his facts than his conclusions. Like Mr. Froude, 
he regards the conquest as necessary and inevitable. But he is 
less alive to the brutalities it involved; or, rather, he prefers 
to state his facts, and leave the conclusions to the reader. 
Like Spenser, he attributes the protracted and cruel nature of 
the struggle to the poverty of the Crown. Unpaid soldiers, 
he remarks, are necessarily oppressors. This no doubt was 
one factor, but it was far from the only one. The desire to 
carve out fortunes and estates in the conquered country was 
responsible for quite as much. That the soldiers were 
unpaid was not the fault of Elizabeth and her Ministers. 
During the last ten years of her reign, she is estimated to have 
spent the enormous sum, for those days, of four millions on 
the Irish War. Of the straits she was put to, to find English 
soldiers to serve in Ireland, Mr. Bagwell has discovered some 
striking evidence :— 

“« Better be hanged at home than die like a dog in Ireland,’ had 
become a Cheshire proverb. Sometimes it was necessary to set 
sufficient watch in all the highways, footpaths, and bye-lanes, for 
the apprehending of such soldiers as shall offer to escape before 
God sends a wind.’ And it is not difficult to see how Shakespeare 
made the study for his immortal picture of the ragged regiment 
with whom Falstaff refused to march through Coventry. ‘ You 
appointed twelve shires,’ says the Mayor of Bristol, ‘to send men 
here for Cork. We protest unto your lordships, there was never 
man beheld such strange creatures brought to any muster. They 
are most of them either old, lame, diseased, or common Rodys ; 
few of them have any clothes; small, weak, starved bodies taken 
up in fair, market, or highway, to supply the place of better men 
kept at home. If there be any of them better than the rest, we 
find they have been set forth for malice...... We have done 
what we could to put able men into silly creatures’ places, but in 
such sort that they cannot start or run away.’ ” 

Mr. Bagwell sets himself strongly to combat the view that 
religion had nothing to do with the Tudor wars in Ireland. 
It was the energy of the Friars and Jesuits, he says, that made 
the people resist, and it was Spanish or Papal gold that 
enabled the chiefs to keep the field. This contention he estab- 
lishes to the full; but what he does not appear to see is that 
this religious resistance was the natural outcome of the attempt, 
which he regards as wholly right, necessary, and inevitable, to 
force the Reformation upon a people who were unwilling to 
receive it. Bacon clearly perceived how much this attempt was 
aggravating the Irish difficulty. There is no doubt, he wrote, 
“but to wrestle with them now is directly opposite to their 
reclaim, and cannot but continue their alienation of mind 
from this Government. Besides one of the principal pre- 
tences whereby the heads of the rebellion have prevailed, both 
with the people and with the foreigner, is the defence of the 
Catholic religion; and it is this that hath likewise made the 
foreigner reciprocally more plausible with the rebel. There- 
fore a toleration of religion (for a time not definite, except it 
be in some principal towns and precincts, after the manner 
of some French edicts) seemeth to me a matter warrantable 
by religion and in policy of absolute necessity.” Mr. Bagwell 
has made nonsense of this passage by closing the brackets 
after the words “not definite ;” and some of his objections to 
Bacon’s suggestion are not of much account. The real difficulty 
was that the war between Elizabeth and the Papacy was being 
too fiercely waged to admit of any partial truce in Ireland. But 
Bacon’s advice was not altogether without effect, for while 
the Penal Statutes continued in force, no effect was given to 
them during the closing years of the reign. 

Mr. Bagwell devotes a chapter to the Armada, and his 
account of the fate that befell the Spaniards who were wrecked 
on the Irish coast is the fullest that has been published in this 
country. Roughly, he estimates their loss at twenty ships and 
ten thousand men. It was only in those parts of Ulster and 
Connaught where the power of the chiefs was unbroken, and 





* Ireland under the Tudors, with a Succinct Account of the Earlier History. 
By Richard Bagwell, M.A, In 3 vols., Vol. ITI, London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co, 1890, 





not always there, that the Spaniards received any effectual 
help. Elsewhere they were either slaughtered at once, or 
handed over to the English authorities for execution. A 
curious account of the Irish by one Francesco de Cuellar, a 
refugee who spent three months in Ulster, has lately been 
disinterred, and is printed in full by Mr. Bagwell. The im. 
pressions of the Spaniard are not much more favourable than 
those of the English adventurer, Fynes Moryson; but they 
relate to a wilder part of the country :— 

“The habit of these savages is to live like brutes in the 
mountains, which are very rugged in the part of Ireland where we 
were lost. The men are well made, with good features, and as 
active as deer. They eat but one meal, and that late at nicht 
oat-cake and butter being their usual food. They drink sour 
milk because they have nothing else, for they use no water, thouch 
they have the best in the world. At feasts it is their custom to 
use half-cooked meat, without bread or salt. Their dress matches 
themselves—tight breeches and short, loose jackets of very coarse 
texture; over all they wear blankets, and their hair comes over 
their eyes. They are great walkers and stand much work, and 
by continually fighting they keep the Queen’s troops out of their 
country, which is nothing but bogs for forty miles either way, 
Their great delight is robbing one another, so that no day passes 
without fighting, for whenever the people of one hamlet know 
that those of another possess cattle or other goods, they imme- 
diately make a night attack and kill one another. ..... They 
sleep on the ground upon rushes full of water and ice. Most of 
the women are very pretty, but badly got up, for they wear only 
a shift and a mantle, and a great linen cloth on the head rolled 
over the brow. ‘They are great workers and housewives in their 
way. ‘These people call themselves Christians and say Mass, but 
most of their churches, monasteries, and hermitages are dis- 
— by the English, and by their local partisans who are as 

ad.” 

The account of the Desmond War, and the devastation of 
Munster as a matter of set policy by Grey, is a story of un- 
equalled horrors. Mr. Bagwell repeats Spenser’s much-quoted 
description of Munster at the end of the war, but lays the 
blame not on the people, but on the poet’s friend and pro- 
tector, Grey. He has discovered what he believes to be an 
unpublished dialogue among the Irish State Papers for 
1598, which he attributes to Spenser. It purports to give the 
ocular testimony of the writer, Thomas Wilson, and is dedi- 
cated to Essex. The interlocutors are Peregryn and Silvyn— 
the names of Spenser’s sons—and they describe the state of 
affairs in King’s County in 1598. The dialogue, he tells us, is 
much in the style of that between Ireneus and Eudoxus. 
It should be worth printing, though it is not easy to see why 
Spenser should have been unwilling to put his name to it, if it 
were really his. 





MISS WALKER’S “MUSICAL EXPERIENCES.” * 
THOUGH traversing much the same ground as that covered by 
Miss Amy Fay in her Music-Study in Germany, Miss Walker's 
Experiences differ toto celo from the genial rhapsodies of her 
sister in Art. They were both in quest of a perfect method, 
and both came more or less under the influence of Liszt, 
Tausig, and Deppe; but there the resemblance ends. Miss 
Walker went further afield, ranging southward over the 
Alps, and northward as far as St. Petersburg, before she 
finally found musical salvation with Henselt; and further- 
more, her temperament, as reflected in these interesting 
chapters, was altogether more sternly self-critical than that 
of Miss Fay. Moreover, though an enthusiastic hero- 
worshipper, Miss Walker never allows her admiration to 
degenerate into extravagant adulation, as Miss Fay did 
more than once. In fine, though an ardent devotee of music, she 
is no unbridled melomaniac. There are plenty of inaccurate 
statements and disputable criticisms in her pages; nevertheless, 
the book as a whole cannot fail to impress the reader very 
favourably with regard to its author. We confess ourselves 
utterly unable to acquiesce in the extravagant value which 
Miss Walker attaches to the acquisition of technical per- 
fection in pianoforte-playing. But that does not prevent 
our admiring the indomitable persistence which she dis- 
played in endeavouring to attain her ideal, or the dignified 
resignation with which she acknowledged that it was im- 
possible for her to reach it. There can be no question 
of the whole-heartedness of her love of music. Happily, 
however, her affection has always been controlled by good 
sense and taste. She realises herself, and helps her readers to 
realise, that “virtuosity” does not imply the possession of all the 
virtues. Without indulging in any conscious disparagement, 








* My Musical Experiences, By Bettina Walker, London: Bentley and Son, 
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she has shown that the greatest artists are not free from 
lamentable pettiness. We cannot help surmising that this 
absorbing devotion to the attainment of a perfect technique 
tends to unhinge the mental and moral equilibrium of certain 
musicians. Henselt, who from his youth up had resolved to 
know nothing of les petites misdres de la vie (see p. 276), 
described himself at the age of seventy-six as still wrestling 
and fighting with “the flesh,” by which he meant the diffi- 
culties of technique. It would seem as though he derived a 
sort of spurious moral satisfaction from the consciousness 
that he had striven, not unsuccessfully, to realise an artistic 
ideal. And this doubtless atoned, in his view, for the petti- 
ness and selfishness, and even greediness, which disfigured his 
relations with his pupils and friends. Liszt, on the showing of 
a Lisztianerin, was just as bad, or even worse than Henselt, 
in his treatment of pupils, “if their personality had made an 
unfavonrable impression on the Meister.” It is pleasant, by 
way of a contrast, to find it recorded of Sterndale Bennett, 
that “in a school where for many years he gave from ten to 
twelve consecutive hours [in lessons], it was impossible to 
gather from his manner which was the most or the least clever 
pupil, so thoroughly did he interest himself in each individual.” 
From the same chapter we may quote a pregnant remark of 
Bennett’s, on which the later chapters form an excellent com- 
mentary :—‘ Nowadays it is not worth any one’s while to take 
up public performance as a profession : things are so different 
from what they were when I was a boy. Then no one ever 
thought of giving themselves entirely to it, unless they had a 
natural and most unmistakable gift for the pianoforte. In 
the present day the advance in the mechanical [sic] (the means 
which bring one to a certain point) is so great, that numbers 
of clever people who have but little natural talent for music, 
become players through a system of admirable training.” 
Some of Miss Walker’s remarks, however, need modification, — 
notably with regard to Bennett’s attitude towards Chopin 
and Schumann. He was in the habit of playing the music of 
both these composers in private, and in the case of Schumann 
in public as well. Still, although he induced the directors of 
the Philharmonic to perform Schumann’s Paradise and the 
Peri, it is true that he valued him—as he valued Chopin—in 
proportion to the smallness of his works. This whole chapter 
is excellently written, and is full of lifelike touches and 
characteristic traits of Bennett. We doubt whether there is 
any account extant which can compare in sympathy and 
suggestiveness with this charming sketch. ; 

After a short but picturesque account of Tausig, Miss 
Walker devotes nearly fifty pages to Sgambati, the well-known 
Italian pianist and composer. The impression derived from 
Miss Walker’s pages is decidedly favourable both as regards 
his personal and artistic qualities, though she might certainly 
have spared her readers Sgambati’s preposterous comparison 
of Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli to Beethoven’s Sonata Appas- 
sionata, as who should say that the “Venus” of Melos is on 
a par with the statuary of Madame Bernhardt. 

To the chapter on Liszt we have already alluded. The 
picture which it gives of the great pianist is anything but 
agreeable, and almost inclines one to the conclusion that his 
chivalry and magnanimity were qualities which he only dis- 
played when he was en grande tenue. There is, however, one 
anecdote in this chapter which, if authentic, is a distinct 
addition to the Beethoveniana already recorded. Miss Walker 
lodged at Weimar with the granddaughters of Hummel, and 
she relates that they had in their possession a pen and lock of 
hair given by Beethoven on his death-bed to Madame Hummel. 
It is well known that this lady was with her husband on the 
last two visits he paid Beethoven, but neither Hiller, Breuning, 
nor Schindler notices the fact of her having taken the lock of 
hair, or having had the pen given to her. 

When one takes into account the extent to which Miss 
Walker has evidently carried her studies, the numerous 
inaccuracies which occur in her book are a matter for surprise, 
To begin with, she speaks of Sterndale Bennett’s F minor 
concerto “ with the pastoral barcarolle.” It is difficult to admit 
the appropriateness of the epithet. A barcarolle has to 
do with boats, and in Bennett’s MS. this particular barcarolle 
is marked “in rowing time.” Her description, again, 
of Mendelssohn’s first pianoforte concerto as “a _ piece 
of enormous difficulty, from beginning to end one maze 
of intricate passages,” surely overshoots the mark, and 
coming from a writer so deeply versed in the composi- 





tions of the modern school, seems to bespeak unfamiliarity 
with the work in question. There are, finally, a great many 
mistakes in the spelling of foreign words uncorrected in the 
errata at the end of the book. But with all its flaws and im- 
perfections, the book is a valuable one. The motto on the 
title-page, “ What I aspired to be, and was not, comforts me,” 
accurately reflects the spirit of the contents. Miss Walker 
may have fallen short of the standard which she proposed to 
herself as an executant. But her diversified experiences at 
least served to test and develop those qualities of forbearance, 
patience, and self-control in which she certainly excelled the 
most eminent of her instructors. 





THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE.* 


THIs is not an ideal edition of Shakespeare. We have pointed 
out what we conceived to be defects in it, in notices of some of 
the volumes as they appeared. The commentary, in particular, 
appears sometimes inadequate. But looking at the work as a 
whole, we have no hesitation in saying that it possesses very 
considerable merits. It is in various respects more complete 
than any previous edition of the great dramatist. Much 
pains have been spent of late years on what may be called the 
circumstances of the plays; new sources of information have 
been opened up; and they have been studied under aspects 
which did not so much as occur to early editors. All this 
has been utilised, often greatly to the advantage of the 
student. One instance of this is that eaeh play is followed 
by a list of words peculiar to it. Such lists cannot 
fail to be useful. Great as must have been the labour 
expended on the construction of them, it is not by any means 
thrown away. One might easily imagine interesting con- 
clusions drawn from them as to the direction of Shakespeare’s 
reading at the time at which each play was written. People 
who may be blessed with such length of life as to see the 
New English Dictionary completed, will find it a profitable 
task to compare these lists throughout with the authorities 
cited, under the various words. Another matter, not very 
important, it might seem, in itself, yet helps considerably to 
the right understanding of the plays. This is the time 
occupied in the action. Here the editors have had the 
advantage of the careful contribution on this subject made by 
Mr. P. A. Daniel. It is not too much to say that this gentle- 
man has settled this point for good, and the Irving Shakespeare 
is materially enriched by his very successful labours. Another 
valuable part of the edition is the stage history of the plays. 
All available information on this subject has been collected 
and utilised. It must be confessed that much of this history 
is of a sort to move one’s anger and disgust. About the per- 
formances of the plays as Shakespeare wrote them, there is often 
little or nothing to be said. Sometimes one can only say that 
a play must have been produced before a certain year. But 
there is often a good deal to be said about various adapta- 
tions, more or less travestied, suggested by the detestable taste 
of the playwrights and playgoers of the dark ages, a period that 
reaches from the Restoration down, we may say, to Garrick’s 
time, and even beyond it. Interesting information, too, is 
often given about the casts or lists of performers. This kind 
of apparatus has been supplied with much care and industry, 
and with the happiest result. The text, also, has been carefully 
attended to. Here an editor who is the heir of his predecessors’ 
labours is working at no inconsiderable advantage. It may be 
as well to take the opportunity of explaining that the editorial 
labour has been shared by others besides the two whose names 
appear on the title-page. Mr. Irving’s share in the work does 
not appear further than in the brief supplement which he makes 
to Mr. Marshall’s preface, and in an essay, some five pages long, 
on “Shakespeare as a Playwright,” which he has appended to 
Professor Dowden’s introduction. It was the original inten- 
tion of Mr. Frank Marshall to do the whole of the work 
single-handed. The mere magnitude of the task, apart 
from other considerations, made this undesirable. Indeed, 
it proyed too much for his strength, and the publishers 
had to callin help. The labours of Mr. Marshall’s coadjutors, 
Messrs. A. W. Verity, Arthur Symons, P. Z. Round, Joseph 
Knight, H. C. Beeching, O. F. Adams, H. A. Evans, P. A. 
Daniel, and Dr. Richard Garnett, have added very materially 
to the value of the work. To state the facts of the case pre- 


* The Works of William Shakespeare Edited by Henry Irving and Frank A, 
Marshall. 8 vole. London: Blackie and Son, 1890, 
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cisely, Mr. F. Marshall completed the introduction and notes 

to fourteen out of the thirty-eight plays; he was assisted by 
one collaborator or more in eight of the remainder (to Hamlet 
he contributed the notes to three scenes only). Sixteen plays 
were done entirely by other hands. The poems have been 
annotated by Mr. A. W. Verity. The edition has been greatly 
enriched by the “General Introduction” furnished by Pro- 
fessor Dowden. It is perhaps impossible to supply anything 
new about Shakespeare’s life; what there is to say Professor 
Dowden says well, and with good taste and judgment. The 
second part deals generally with the plays. In the third, 
notice is taken of the spurious and doubtful dramas, of the 
principal editions, and of the way in which Shakespeare has 
been regarded by his countrymen and by the world. We must 
not forget to bestow a well-deserved commendation on the 
plentiful and excellent illustrations. The chief artist has 
been Mr. Gordon Browne; but he has been ably seconded. 
The paper, the typography, and the general appearance of the 
work are all that could be desired. Among gift-books of the 
more costly and substantial kind, the Irving Shakespeare 
must rank very high. 


MR. W. S. CAINE’S “ PICTURESQUE INDIA.”* 

“ THESE pages,” writes Mr. Caine in his preface, “ contain no 
controversial matter, either political or religious. I only try 
to rouse superficial interest by a plain statement of what may 
be seen by an ordinary traveller, in the most accessible por- 
tions of British India.” He keeps his word sufficiently well. 
Probably he has strong opinions on the opium question; but 
he gives the statistics of the manufacture, of the quantity 
consumed in British India, and the quantity exported, with- 
out a word of comment. On the burning question of missions, 
with which bis name is connected, he is equally reticent. 
Here, when he goes beyond statistics, he contents himself 
with giving the bright aspect of the work. Few will blame 
him if he cannot hold his peace when he has to mention 
the Government grog-shops, where the bad spirits which it 
is not permitted to sell to the costly British soldier, are 
retailed without scruple to the native population. But he 
has certainly carried out his intention of interesting “holiday 
people” in England’s greatest Dependency. No one can read 
this book without feeling a strong desire to follow the writer’s 
example. Possibly the desire to be useful to future travellers 
has somewhat diminished the literary value of the work. 
Some parts of it too much resemble a guide-book. Mr. Caine 
is evidently anxious that those who may follow in his track 
should not miss anything that is worth seeing, and conse- 
quently fills some of his pages with details which must be 
almost without interest for the average reader. These swell 
the size of the book to something almost abnormal,—more 
than six hundred large octavo pages. A volume of, say, 
two-thirds of the size, would, we venture to think, have been 
more effective. It might, in this case, have been supplemented 
by something of the nature of a handbook which would be 
meant for actual travellers only. It is ungracious, however, 
to complain of what is really a very interesting book, and 
one, moreover, admirably furnished with maps and illustra- 
tions. 


Mr. Caine began his travels at Bombay. One of his carly and 
most interesting visits was to Baroda. The young Gackwar, 
successor of the disreputable Prince (“a bad lot all round,” 
Mr. Caine, who is sometimes too colloquial, calls him) whom 
we dethroned on a charge of attempting to poison the Resi- 
dent with diamond-dust, impressed the traveller favourably. 
He has devoted himself to the cares of government, in which 
he has effected great reforms, not, certainly, till they were 
wanted. Mr. Caine has strange stories to tell of the extrava- 
gances of previous Gaekwars. The deposed Prince spent a 
million rupees on the marriage ceremonies of a favourite 
pigeon! And his predecessor spent twice as much ona carpet 
of pearls and diamonds which he intended as a present for a 
Mahommedan lady. The costliness of the gift did not scan- 
dalise his advisers, but the faith of the recipient, for the Gaek- 
war is, of course, a Hindoo. The carpet was never sent. But 
it is impossible, within our limits, to mention a twentieth-part 
of the notable places which Mr. Caine includes in his narrative. 
One we must mention, because for many reasons it is sure to 
excite a strong interest and warm sympathy in Englishmen. 





* Picturesque India, By W.S. Caine. Iondon: G. Routledge and Sons. 1890, 





This is the Mahommedan College of Aligarh, founded by Sir 
Syed Ahmed some fifteen years ago (Aligarh is about fifty miles 
south-east of Delhi). At present, only a small proportion of 
the students in the Indian colleges belong to the Mahommedan 
faith (Mr. Caine states it at 5 per cent.) Once the dominant race 
they are now, in these days of competitions, shut out by their 
own act from the career of power. As they retain their warlike 
qualities, the result is anomalous, and not without its element 
of danger. It would be decidedly to our interest to balance 
the educated Hindoo with the educated Mahommedan. Ali- 
garh College is an effort in this direction, and Mr. Caine’s 
account of it will be read with special interest. If any of our 
millionaires should happen to be among the recent converts to 
Islam, he might do worse than help the struggling institution 
at Aligarh. Struggling, we say, because it must be under- 
stood that Sir Syed Ahmed was not rich, and that its opera- 
tions are greatly crippled by want of funds. The last chapter 
in the volume (not reckoning one on the North-West Frontier 
that has been supplied by the Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P.), 
deals with the subject of Ceylon. The figures which Mr. Caine 
supplies about the Colony are very striking in the contrast 
which they present between the island as it was under native 
rule, and as it is under our own. The population has quad- 
rupled (an improvement which may be carried too far, for the 
Pax Britannica is apt to cause famines) ; the revenue increased 
sevenfold ; the tonnage of shipping grown from 75,000 tons to 
4,500,000; and the imports and exports, from £546,000 to 
£9,800,000. The island seems to be recovering from the great 
blow of the coffee-blight. Tea and quinine are replacing the 
coffee-plant ; while this crop itself is slowly coming back to 
health. 


MISS YONGH’S “SLAVES OF SABINUS.”* 


Miss Yonae has taken for her subject one of the most 
romantic stories of antiquity, the fortunes of Sabinus and 
Epponina. Tacitus refers to it briefly in his Histories, and 
promises to relate it at length when the proper opportunity 
should come,—that is, in the reign of Vespasian. The later 
books being lost, we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
facts to Plutarch, who narrates them in his dialogue entitled 
Amatorius. Sabinus was a Lingon noble who took advantage 
of the disorganisation caused by the struggle for empire that 
followed the extinction of the Julian Cesars to raise the 
standard of revolt in Gaul. His career seems to have been 
very brief, coming to a disastrous end without the inter. 
vention of the Roman armies. The loyal State of the Aidui 
crushed his rising without any difficulty. The few words 
that Tacitus says about the man do not give a high idea of 
his character or capacity. He speaks of his “natural vanity,” 
his foolish boast of an illegitimate descent from the great 
Julius, the rashness with which he precipitated a battle, and 
the cowardice with which he fled from the field. There is no 
objection to Miss Yonge’s exalting her hero by neglecting 
these adverse comments. Tacitus may well have been unjust 
to a fallen pretender to the throne of the Cesars, and the 
good or bad qualities of Sabinus do not affect the romantic 
character of his after-life. For nine years, assisted by the 
marvellous courage and prudence of his wife, he continued to 
conceal himself. At the end of that time, the two ventured 
to appeal to the clemency of Vespasian. They appealed in 
vain. Sabinus had committed the unpardonable offence of 
claiming the Imperial dignity, and both husband and wife 
were executed. The execution of the wife rouses the speaker 
in Plutarch’s dialogue to great wrath, and not unnaturally. 
“Cesar slew her, and paid the penalty of his act; for in a 
few years his whole house was destroyed root and branch.” 
This is the narrative in which Miss Yonge has found the chief 
materials of her story, skilfully interweaving with the plot 
another thread of interest in the conversion of the principal 
characters to the Christian faith. 

We do not know why she has omitted a peculiarly effective 
point in Plutarch’s narrative. Sabinus, we are there told, hid 
himself, and, fearful lest his wife should not be able to keep 
his secret, sent a freedman with the message that he had taken 
poison. She threw herself on the ground, and wept and 
wailed for three days and nights, without taking food; till 
Sabinus, fearing that she would die of grief, bade the messenger 
tell her the truth. A more serious fault is in the chronology. 








—" Slaves of Sabinus. By Charlotte M. Yonge, London: National Soci:ty, 
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At the beginning of the story the young Jewish slave Esdras 
speaks to his fellow Telamon of the Temple, “ with its golden- 
spiked roof,” &c., as “burnt with fire and desolate.” Now, 
though we cannot exactly fix the various dates of the campaign 
of Civilis (of which the insurrection of Julius Sabinus was an 
episode), still there is little doubt that it was practically 
over before the destruction of Jerusalem in September of 
the year 70. Certainly Sabinus was a fugitive at some time 
earlier in that year. Hence it is distinctly an error to speak 
of him as already possessing a Jewish slave who laments the 
destruction of the Temple. A Jewish slave he might have 
had, for prisoners may have been taken and sold after the 
capture of other Jewish towns. Still, the time when the world 
was flooded, so to speak, with slaves of this nationality was 
after the fall of the capital. Apart from this, Miss Yonge 
has been careful to give the accessories of the picture cor- 
rectly. The journey from Gaul to Rome, with Sabinus dis- 
guised as a slave, is very well told. We have also an 
interesting personality introduced in Flavius Clemens, cousin 
of the Emperor (he was the son of his elder brother, Sabinus). 
The young Jew Esdras and his sister Edna are also made 
attractive figures. Altogether, the tale is a favourable speci- 
men of Miss Yonge’s remarkably versatile powers. We do 
not want to “shoot at one who is doing her best,” but really 
the book would be much better without the illustrations. Such 
an effort as “ Eponina appeals to Vespasian,” is really beyond 
all limits of tolerance. Surely the name should be spelt with 
a double “ p” ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_——_ 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Red Mountain of Alaska. By Willis Boyd Allen. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co.)—Treasures of gold, whether coined or in 
nugget and ore, are familiar “ properties ” of the writer of fiction ; 
but a mountain of cinnabar is new. “Its chemical symbol ” is, 
we hear, “HG...... No ore is so easily decomposed ...... 
it [decomposition, we suppose] is effected by direst exposure to 
the oxidising flame of a furnace,” &c. After this little dose of 
science, we are treated to an abundance of adventure. Alaska 
Indians are almost as novel as cinnabar; but they are not 
materially different from their fellows on the North American 
Continent, except, indeed, in being less bloodthirsty. The story 
of the travels and explorations of Mr. Dutton and his family— 
divided, by-the-way, into two portions, and so giving double 
entertainment—is quite up to the average of this kind of litera- 
ture; and the novelty that has been mentioned gives it a decided 
advantage. 


Through Thorny Paths. By F. A. McKenzie. (James Knapp.) 
—This is after the usual style of temperance tales. The hero, if 
there is one, is either the sceptic or the reclaimed drunkard,—we 
are not sure which. It is a good little book, and better written 
than such effusions usually are; the moral is, of course, unexcep- 
tionable. It might very well interest men of the reclaimed 
drunkard’s class, and therefore it has some value. 


The Rosebud Annual, 1891. (J. Clarke and Co.)—The Rosebud 
is full of illustrations of every variety and size; and on its illus- 
trations its popularity doubtless depends. They are good, some 
of them being very well drawn; and all possess a lively interest 
of the kind which prevents children ever being tired of them. 
Songs, poetry, and short stories are plentiful, too; and altogether, 
it is just the book which children, whether they are well or ill in 
bed, will delight in looking at. 

The Locked Desk. By Frances Mary Peard. (National Society.) 
—Miss Peard has given us here a tale of modern life, in lieu of 
the historical studies which we have been accustomed to have 
from her at this time. The motive of her story is well conceived 
and ably managed. Mrs. Barton, the wife—and before the narra- 
tive has gone far, the widow—of a fisherman, has a secret which 
she keeps from her children. Her brother has been convicted of 
a crime, and she is in agony lest they should know it. As the 
man’s sentence is about to expire (sentences, we may remind Miss 
Peard, are very seldom worked out to the end), her terror has 
reached its height. When he actually appears, she has no idea but 
of flight. After all, she finds that it would have been ten times 
better if she had frankly communicated her difficulties to her 
friends. The characters of the two children, the steady son and 
the somewhat frivolous girl, are well drawn. Altogether, this is 
a pleasant tale with an excellent moral. 

’Twisxt School and College. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Dr. Gordon Stables knows how to make a narrative 





which does not bristle with adventures, pleasant, readable, and 
instructive. And such a story is that of Fred Hallam, a Scotch 
farmer’s son. The details and the ordinary routine of a school- 
boy’s life in a wild part of Scotland, the narrative of his strivings 
to become a commercial success, and his college life, have, it is 
true, nothing adventurous in them, but they are never dull. We 
get a homely picture of the hero’s home, of the farm-life, and the 
animal life, both tame and wild, of the farm and the moors. There 
are plenty of pets as well, and the whole forms a happy picture 
of a happy family, and last, but not least, of an earnest and 
sensible Scotch household, honourable and independent, and with 
a proper notion of the value of thrift and “ bawbees.” The writer 
is always bright and cheerful, his characters talk and act naturally ; 
the dialogue, with the clearly expressed love of children and 
animals, indeed, constitutes the chief charm of the book. ’Twizt 
School and College contrasts happily with the wild and highly 
improbable tales which are considered necessary to tickle the 
palate of the average schoolboy. 

Edwin’s Fairing. Bythe Rev. E. Monro. (Mowbray and Co.)— 
This is one of those pretty and pathetic old-fashioned stories that 
children like. Edwin, the hero, a poetically treated character, and 
Helen, and the crusty, but of course kind-hearted old Woodcock, 
are characters that children dote on. Old Mr. Woodcock is a 
typical specimen of a suspicious, highly unconventional, and 
altogether unreasonable old man. The story of Edwin and his 
“fairing” and his squirrel is a very pretty one, and we commend 
it to all good children. Edwin’s fairing is a slightly improbable 
one, but it points such an excellent moral that we must overlook 
its weakness. 


Everybody’s Business. By Ismay Thorn. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This is a pleasant little story about a cobbler, a cripple, and a 
good girl, and though the scene is laid in a slum, there is no 
reason why children should not enjoy the story, except when some 


sionally. The end is a happy one, and is made more so by a 
family surprise. _ 

Rex Raynor. By Silas R. Hocking. (F. Warne and Co.)—If we 
are to have children changed at nurse, an incident which has been 
a little too much used in fiction, it is better to have it frankly done 
in the first chapter, as is the case in Rex Raynor, than brought in 
as a surprise, which commonly surprises no one, in the last. Rex is 
a fine character, and, knowing the secret of his birth, we follow 
his development with peculiar interest. The tale is of more than 
average merit. 

Alexis and the Flowers. By Beatrice F. Cresswell. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is a pretty book, nicely illustrated, and full of the 
stories, legends, folk-lore fancies, and the like which, in the course 
of time, have gathered about flowers. The forget-me-not, for in- 
stance, appears with two stories which we do not remember to 
have seen before. One is, that it was the last flower coloured at 
the Creation, and was so afraid of being overlooked that it cried 
to its Maker, “ Forget me not,” words which it was bidden to 
keep for its name, to remind it of its want of faith. The other 
accounts for its being found over so wide an area by telling how 
an angel, having loved a mortal maiden, both were banished from 
Paradise till they had sown the whole earth with forget-me-nots. 
The illustrations are good. 


Two Blackbirds. By the Author of “ Honour Bright,” &e. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Two foreign children—we are not 
quite clear as to their extraction—become the inmates of an Eng- 
lish vicarage. The boy, a spoilt lad, accustomed to domineer over 
an inferior race, and badly brought up in every way, gives a vast 
amount of trouble ; so much, indeed, that any one less long-suffering 
than Dr. West or Job would have packed him off. Of course, in 
the end he is reformed; but we wish that the change could have 
been worked at some smaller cost than the life of little Daisy 
The author writes well enough to be able to dispense with such 
very strong pathetic effects as she has recourse to in this story. 

The Farm on the Down. By Anne Beale. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—In this volume Miss Beale gives us two really excellent stories. 
In“ The Farm on the Down,” an undutiful daughter, who has left 
her home because a foolish attachment has been thwarted by her 
mother, and so runs a most serious risk of ruin, is brought back 
to her duty by the tender kindness of a stranger whom she is 
fortunate enough to meet. Selina, the worker of this good work, 
is a beautiful character, so simple, so fresh, taking the highest 
views of duty, but finding a childlike delight in the simple 
pleasures of life. Some of the scenes which Miss Beale draws 
are most pathetic; and the whole story, short as it is, is 
one of her greatest successes. ‘‘ The Cottage by the River,” the 
second tale in the volume, is a Welsh story. The head of the 
family, who has a characteristic incapacity for understanding 





that salmon belong to anybody in particular, gets into trouble, 


of the characters knock each other about, which they do occa- - 
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but on a charge of which he is really innocent. The story of his 
family, the vigorous old grandmother, the broken-down wife, with 
her perpetual exclamation of “There’s unfeeling you are!” and 
the various children, is excellently told. There is just the right 
mixture of humour, the local colour is delicately put in, and the 
Welsh-English excellently managed. 

Little Wide-Awake. Edited by Mrs. Sale Barker. (Routledge 
and Son.)—This “Illustrated Magazine for Children” keeps up 
to its standard in a satisfactory manner. The illustrations, to 
begin with, are, we think, a decided improvement on what we 
have seen in previous volumes. For older children there are two 
serial stories. “Charged with a Trust” is not exactly to our 
liking. The children, indeed, are interesting creatures, and this, 
of course, is the principal thing; but if we could have had them 
without the wicked uncle, and the complication of the will, we 
should have been better pleased. ‘Crooked Pete” is a tale of 
the sixteenth century which will doubtless give its young readers 
an insight into the European history of the time. The smaller sort 
have plenty of reading for their special benefit. The daily life of 
a little child is pleasantly described in “'Toddles.” Here there is 
something very French in the style. Then there are fairy-tales 
and the like. Altogether, this is an excellent magazine. 

A Story of Stops. By Mrs. Davidson. (The Leadenhall Press.) 
—This is a book full of quaint fancy, with a moral delicately 
insinuated. Molly, one of a pair of twins, falls under the power of 
two sinister creatures called Gauks, or, in ordinary language, 
becomes ill-tempered and morose. How she is to be delivered 
from their influence, restored, that is, to her old cheerful and 
contented state of mind, is the problem which her fellow-twin, 
Angel, has to solve, and which she does solve by her courage and 
goodness, after going through a variety of surprising adventures. 
The illustrations are appropriate to the book, and not inferior to 
it in merit. 

Shadow-Land in Ellan Vannin. By I. H. Leucy. (Elliot 
Stock.)—The folk-lore of the Isle of Man is, as this little collection 
will show, of a thoroughly Celtic nature. ‘“Changelings” and 
“second-sight” play an important part in it, and the general 
tenor of the tales is eerie and tragic. This, we hope, is only a 
portion of existing lore, and from the careful and appreciative 
way in which the writer has woven her materials together, we shall 
look forward to more. Such aid, and, indeed, any aid that helps 
to preserve folk-lore, is invaluable, particularly if it be in a 
literary form, and deserves thanks from a wide circle of readers. 
Shadow-Land in Ellan Vannin is a most acceptable little volume; 
it is a pity that it is so short. 

College School Memories. By F. Hannam-Clarke. (Mrs. Packer, 
Gloucester.)—Reminiscences of school-days are interesting to all 
people who have been boys, even should they not belong to the 
school itself. To the “old boys” themselves, a collection of 
names, incidents, and events has a value far beyond the literary 
value of the book. And the literary value of these “ Memories” 
is very small indeed. It requires great skill to arrange the mis- 
cellaneous details of historical and boyish reminiscences in a well- 
proportioned form. There is much, however, to interest colleagues 
in College School Memories, and some good things. The boy who, 
repeating a line from the Zneid from memory, found it necessary 
to fill in a gap, ‘“Ingens argentum mensis, do tip us! in auro,” 
showed great presence of mind. Another boy was equally ready, 
if less successful, in translating parce metu by “spare me and 
you.” We may remind Mr. Clarke that it is not customary to 
use the pronoun “either ” in referring to more than two people. 

Teufel the Terrier. Told by J. Yates Carrington. (Pall Mall 
Gazette Office.)—This story of the “life and adventures of an 
artist’s dog” is nothing less than delightful. A large dog-life 
literature, to which the Spectator has made some not valueless con- 
tributions, has sprung up, and we hail Teufel the Terrier as a 
most interesting addition to it. ‘Teufel’ had, like other creatures 
that have something in them, his “Sturm und Drang” period. 
That over, and its duration probably roughly coincided with the 
process of teething, he became one of the “ delights of the human 
race,” or at least of so much of the human race as had the pleasure 
and privilege of knowing him. Of course this book has its specialty. 
‘ Teufel,’ it will have been observed by the reader, was an artist’s 
dog. Some of his most marked characteristics were brought out 
by his position in life. And we owe to the pencil of his master 
a number of charming drawings which greatly help us in realising 
what he was. 

Games and puzzles do not come within the definition of literary 
matter; but as we are invited to express an opinion on The Game 
of the Burglar and Bobbies (E. Wolff and Son), we may say that, 
apart from the vulgarity of the name, we think it objectionable 
to make such things a matter of sport. The Chequers Puzzle 





(Feltham and Co.) is not one of those terrible things that haunt 
It consists in putting into a square a number of pieces, 


one, 





variously shaped, but always rectangular. It proclaims, on its 
surface, that “it can be done,” and appears to hit the just mean 
between the impossible and the too easy. But we are not quite 
sure that the thing to be done is really “ putting into a square.” 
The figure represented on the cover is not a square buta rectangle, 
with seven chequers one way and eight the other, while in the 
pieces given there are sixty-four chequers, 





Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation. By H. F. Fox,M.A., 
and the Rev. T. M. Bromley, M.A. (The Clarendon Press.)—This 
is likely to be a very useful volume. Messrs. Fox and Bromley 
not only give their readers a number of pieces, both prose and 
poetry, Latin and Greek, for translation, but also supply a number 
of models, the work of eminent scholars. It is well to have an 
ideal in all things, not least in translation, when the learner igs 
too apt to be content with something very indifferent, satisfying 
himself if literal accuracy has been attained, and careless of style. 
We do not think that the specimens here given are beyond 
criticism. The ending of Mr. Purves’s translation of xi., for 
instance, is hardly intelligible without the English. It is said 
of Andromache’s kinswomen that “they supported her in that 
passion unto death.” ‘Held her up in her deathly sorrow,” does 
at least represent what Homer says. Still, the pieces in general 
may be studied and imitated with advantage.-——A similar 
class-book is Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight. Part 
IV., Greek. By John Williams White, Ph.D. (Ginn and 
Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—Professor White prefixes an essay of 
a thoroughly practical character on the method to be pur- 
sued by the student who is set to deal with a piece of at- 
sight translation. But how about the direction “to read the 
piece aloud”? Admirable, of course, for a solitary student, but 
scarcely practicable in a class. The volume before us is the third 
of a series, and is intended for second-year students at College. 
The authors from whom selections are made occur in this 
order: Demosthenes, Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus, Thucydides, in 
the prose section; Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
Zischylus, in the poetry. We venture to say that in England, 
considering what is read in schools, a large proportion of the 
extracts would, it is probable, be known to the examinees. 

On the Bank’s Threshold. By W. Haig Millar. (S. W. Part- 
ridge and Co.)—Mr. Millar gives a number of experiences— 
personal, or derived from others—much good advice and sagacious 
hints, not a few practical details, all of them designed, and well 
designed too, to assist the young banker. On the subject of 
lending, he is particularly copious and minute. Here is a maxim, 
for instance: ‘“ There are certain things which a bank should not 
touch, as the saying is, with a pair of tongs as a security. Such 
are mines and collieries.” But surely, as to collieries at least, 
this must be taken cum grano. 

The Growth of Capital. By Robert Giffen. (Bell and Sons.)—In 
this essay, Mr. Giffen proposes to resume and continue his notes 
of 1878 on the accumulation of capital: the results at which he 
arrives are accordingly interesting. The valuation of 1885 gives 
a total of ten thousand millions, so that the average wealth of 
each family in the United Kingdom is £1,350. That is a startling 
figure. Land, we may say, is reckoned at twenty-six years’ pur- 
chase, a calculation which Mr. Giffen defends. It is a diminu- 
tion of four years on the calculation of 1875. Land in Ireland is 
estimated at fifteen years’, Houses are reckoned at fifteen years’, 
and are the most important item in the valuation. Here the 
average is perhaps less surprising. It is less than £270 per family. 
A cottage, it will be remembered, can hardly be built under £100, 
and at half-a-crown a week represents an income of £6 10s., and 
a capital of £97 10s. ‘“ Farmers’ Profits” brings out a capital of 
£522,000,000. This item will be stoutly contested. Mr. Giffen 
answers some of the objections. An interesting point is the in- 
come derived from Foreign Securities. Nothing could be more 
important, for it is that which helps to account for the difference 
between Exports and Imports. If we habitually buy more than 
we sell, there must be some other source of income to make up 
the deficiency. The comparison of the valuation of 1835 with 
that of 1875 is extremely instructive. The Foreign Investments 
and Railways, in particular, show a large increase. French pro- 
perty is estimated at eight thousand millions; that of Italy, at 
something less than two thousand. These are the calculations of 
M. de Foville and M. Pantaleoni respectively. Belgium, as calcu- 
lated by M. Massalski, figures for twelve hundred millions, about 
the same sum as that with which Scotland is credited. 

An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. Compiled by A. C. 
Ainger, M.A., and H, G. Wintle, M.A. (John Murray.)—This is 
an English-Latin dictionary especially adapted for the purposes of 
verse composition. Every word likely to occur in exercises set 
for composition has its equivalent or approximate equivalent 
given, with quantities duly marked. Appropriate epithets are sup- 
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plied, or similar expressions suggested. Thus for “ashamed” 
we have pudore victus with alternatives of motus, &c., or vincente 
pudore (superante, perhaps, would have been better, if only one 
phrase was to be given). We should not have put sinus as 
the first equivalent for “bosom:” pectus or gremium should 
have filled that place. But, on the whole, this seems to be a well- 
executed and useful book. Its absolute value can hardly be deter- 
mined without practical use. Meanwhile it promises well, and 
does credit to the school from which, as being the great strong- 
hold of Latin verse-writing, it appropriately enough issues. 

London (Ancient and Modern) from the Sanitary and Medical Point 
of View. By G. V. Poore, M.D. (Cassell and Co.)—Professor 
Poore has published here two lectures, which, indeed, were well 
worth preserving in a permanent shape. The first is instructive, 
but somewhat depressing. Dr. Poors thinks that the main 
drainage of London is a great mistake, and he advances reasons 
for the belief that it is not so healthy a place as statistics would 
seem to make out, though he allows that what we have done in 
the way of sanitation has been of some use, along with other 
causes, of which plentiful food is the chief, in reducing the rate 
of mortality. The section entitled “The Loose End of our Sani- 
tation” is particularly worthy of attention. Dr. Poore does not 
prescribe—he has not been called in, it may be said—but he 
makes us uneasy. The second section may be read without the 
drawback of a roused anxiety. Here, certainly, we may feel that 
an advance has been made all round. There were great surgeons 
and physicians in early days, and Dr. Poore has much that is 
interesting to tell us of them; but the doctors of to-day are, on 
the whole, many times more skilful than their predecessors. And 
what a difference there is in the pharmacopeia! Nothing was 
too disgusting for a remedy in old days. 

History of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyite, M.A. Vol. III. (Cassell 
and Co.)—Mr. Fyffe concludes his work by this third volume, in 
which he deals with the period 1848-78, beginning with the great 
democratic uprising that upset the French Monarchy, and stirred 
all Europe west of the Vistula and the Danube, and ending with 
the Treaty of Berlin. We congratulate the author on carrying to 
completion a work which will certainly hold its place as a standard 
of reference for some time to come. There are secrets of diplomacy 
which are not revealed till the actors in them have passed away. 
Some day, for instance, the world will know what really happened 
when Napoleon III. and Bismarck met at Biarritz in 1865. When 
these disclosures come, it may be necessary to rewrite what at 
present represents the best knowledge available. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Fyffe brings to his task the qualifications of an untiring 
industry, of a sagacious judgment, and an open and candid mind. 
What he says about the Crimean War may be taken as a 
fair example of the way in which he looks on various sides of 
a subject. After saying that all the wars of the period “left 
in their train great changes for which the time was ripe,” 
he goes on :—‘‘ The Crimean War alone was barren in positive 
results of a lasting nature, and may seem only to have postponed, 
at enormous cost of life, the fall of a doomed and outworn Power. 
But the time has not yet arrived when the real bearing of the 
overthrow of Russia in 1854 on the destiny of the Christian races 
of Turkey, can be confidently expressed. The victory of the 
Sultan’s protectors delayed the emancipation of these races for 
twenty years; the victory, or the unchecked aggression of Russia 
in 1855, might possibly have closed to them for ever the ways to 
national independence.” ‘The case could hardly have been more 
succinctly stated. Another instance of compact and lucid state- 
ment is the story of the Austro-Prussian War of 1866. In a little 
over six pages (373-79), Mr. Fyffe gives the narrative, and 
summarises the results with remarkable skill. It is not too much 
to say that this skill characterises the whole work. 

Thomas Robinson Woolfield’s Life at Cannes. By “J.M.” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Woolfield lived at Cannes for more 
than forty years, and saw it grow into one of the most important 
places in the South of France. To this development he helped 
largely, always acting from a disinterested desire to do good. 
The story of this useful life was certainly worth preserving. An 
even earlier arrival in Cannes was the late Lord Brougham. 
When he came there, driven by the existence of a cordon sanitaire 
(it was the cholera year of 1884), it was asmall fishing village. The 
construction of the harbour was largely due to his influence with 
the French Government. 


Taales fra Linkisheere. By Mabel Peacock. (G. Jackson and 
Son, Brigg.)—There are really three dialects in Lincolnshire— 
North, Mid, and South Lincolnshire—though the first and third 
only are generally recognised. Lord Tennyson’s “Northern 
Farmer” is written in the second. This little volume is an 
example of the first. The district in which it is spoken is a 
small part of the county, the western boundary being the Trent, 
and the eastern the Ancholme, while to the south it does not 





reach much below Gainsborough. There is plenty of fun and 
some sense in the “taales,” though a stranger will not find them 
very easy reading. Do the “ Linkisheere” camenz really sing in 
this fashion >— 


“O houd thy mooth up to my mouth, 
An’ kiss, an’ kiss me noo; 
Ther’s not a lass i’ all th’ land 
Is hairf as sweet as thoo. 


An’ fling thy airms aboot my neck, 
An’ whisper i’ my ear, 

‘TI’ all th’ warld ther’s noane fer me 
Bud him ’at’s wi’ me here.’ 


Then houd thy mooth to mine agaain, 
An’ gi’e me kiss fer kiss ; 
Ther’ is'n’t nowt benean th’ sky 
Is hairf as good as this,” 
If they do, their Dorsetshire sisters must look to the supremacy 


which they have hitherto held among the rural choirs. 


Calabar and its Mission. By Hugh Goldie. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—Calabar lies on the northern shore of the Bight of 
Biafra, and occupies what may be called the delta between the 
Cross and Great Qua Rivers, the Old Calabar River dividing the 
region into two. Mr. Goldie, who has been a member of the 
Calabar Mission almost since its establishment more than forty 
years ago, has an interesting story to tell of the place, of its 
people, and of the mission work that has been carried on there. 
It is a story which the opponents of missionary enterprise can 
hardly get over. It is impossible to deny that a great change for 
the better has taken place in the country, and that this change 
has been due to religious, not to commercial influences. It has not 
been accomplished without many sacrifices. The death-record 
among the workers is sadly long. It is satisfactory to know 
that Calabar is secured to British influence, and with it the 
existence of the mission. “Spain,” writes Mr. Goldie, “ extin- 
guished the first Protestant Mission established in Fernando 
Po, and sadly hinders the work of the present one, while 
France impedes the work of the American Mission in Gaboon.” 
—Along with this volume may be mentioned A Friend 
of Missions in India. By Henry S. Lunn, M.D. (James Clarke 
and Co.)—Dr. Lunn takes, we understand, the views of Mr. 
Price Hughes on the missionary question. He thinks the 
average missionary socially too far removed from the people. 
At the same time, he seems to doubt whether the “live as the 
natives live” policy can be carried out. The Salvationists are 
trying it, and he says: ‘‘ Their system is on its trial, and it remains 
to be seen whether Englishmen and Englishwomen can live in 
India on one shilling and sixpence a week, and carry on such a 
work without a fearful expenditure of life and health.” Altogether, 
this book is well worth reading.——Ten Years’ Work in South Africa. 
By the Rev. A. W. J. Rivett. (Jarrold and Sons.)—Mr. Rivett 
doubtless has something interesting to say, but unhappily he 
says a good deal that cannot possibly be so described. Some of 
the letters which he publishes are obviously out of place. What, 
for instance, can a description of the Princess Helena’s confirma- 
tion have to do with mission work? Why, again, occupy nearly 
a whole page (197) with two quite formal letters? If writers of 
Mr. Rivett’s kind could only see a reviewer’s shelves, they would 
not torment him with all this useless matter. Here it makes the 
book almost unreadable. 


The Scenery of the Heavens. By J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S. (Roper 
and Drowley.)—Mr. Gore has chosen a subject of inexhaustible 
interest, and will be certain to find readers. Now and then, per- 
haps, he might have spared us a word of explanation. ‘“ The last 
total eclipse,” he writes, “visible in this country took place on 
May 22nd, 1724, and the next will not happen till August 11th, 
1999 (after an interval of 275 years).”” He might have written, 
absolutely total. Most people who saw the eclipse of 1858 supposed 
that it was total. “The Moon” naturally follows “The Sun” in 
order of treatment, and is almost equally interesting. ‘The Inferior 
and Superior Planets,” “ Fixed Stars,” “ Nebule,” are dealt with in 
succession. If Mr. Gore has little that is new to tell us, he is 
careful in collecting and lucid in expressing his knowledge. His 
final chapter is “ The Astronomy of the Poets.” We may observe 
that the stanzas quoted by Mr. Proctor (with the expression 
“the snowy poles of moonless Mars” in them) are no longer to 
be found in “ The Palace of Art,” where they originally appeared. 
The discovery of the two moons of Mars possibly sealed their 
fate. In “Timbuctoo,” we find the “small opal lakes” of the 
moon. We now know that the moon has neither water nor air. 
But the poet has not thought fit to admit this piece into his 
“Collected Works.” ——The Elements of Astronomy, by Charles A. 
Young (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A. ; Arnold, London), is a “ Text- 
Book for High Schools and Academies.” This is conveniently 
arranged (with the necessary amount of mathematics to make its 
statements complete), well illustrated, and well printed. Dr. 
Young, we should say, is Professor of Astronomy at Princeton 
(New Jersey). 
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The Pleroma. By the Rev. E. P. Chittenden, M.A. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Chittenden’s purpose is so high that we 
should be sorry to cast any ridicule upon his work. Yet we cannot 
but say that it seems a mistake. It reminds a reader of Darwin’s 
“Loves of the Plants ”—has Mr. Chittenden ever heard of this ? 
—but it is not so intelligible. Here is a stanza of an ode :— 


“The Fame of the FLOwER—the nectarous flowers: 
The whole of thy blossoms build cyclical towers, 
Where the Phyllaries lean 
On a torus of green; 
And the calyx, verticillate, softly embowers.” 


And here a portion of narrative :— 


“ Salute the Animw, O Alge green! 
Salute, O Cryptogamia. Life calls 
For life ; conterminous, your bounds, o'er all; 
Coincident your freedom on this isle. 
Together, claim and clarify the seas! 
Together, pierce and populate the deeps! 
Together, love and labour on the shores!” 


And there are some nine thousand verses, more or less, of this 
fashion ! 

The New Chapel of Marlborough College. By the Rev. Newton 
Mant. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—This monograph cannot fail to 
have a success. The chapel of Marlborough College is one of the 
finest that England possesses. Among all modern buildings of 
the kind, there is scarcely one that surpasses it, though, doubtless, 
when Lancing is finished, it will rightly claim the first place. Mr. 
Mant has an interesting story to tell. The first idea was to 
enlarge the old chapel. But the builders of that had done their 
work so badly that enlargement was impossible,—so good came 
out of evil. A new chapel was determined upon. What it is 
may be learnt from these pages by those who have not the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. The details were worth giving. Archdeacon 
Farrar has written a brief preface, and Mr. Thomas, the Bursar of 
the College, has added a very readable chapter of “‘ Reminiscences.” 
These reach back to 1848, when the College had been in existence 
four years and a half, a time when, it need hardly be said, Marl- 
borough was a very different place from what it is now. The 
stories that we are told of the discipline in those days are curious 
in the extreme. Marlborough was, indeed, a proverb for disorder, 
and there were not wanting those who attributed this to the fact 
that it was peopled with “sons of the clergy.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
Thomas vindicates the memory of Dr. Wilkinson, the first Master. 
He was set to achieve the impossible. We must not forget to 
mention Archdeacon Farrar’s speech and Dean Bradley’s sermon. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER’S 
LIST. 








ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW STORY. 
This day, handsomely bound, 6s. 


MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON: 


A Family History. 
By ANNIE S. SWAN, 


Author of * Sheila,” “‘ Carlowrie,” “ Aldersyde,” &c. 


The BOY’S BOOK of the SEASON, 

The STORY of STANLEY, the HERO of AFRICA. 
From his Boyhood to his Marriage in Westminster Abbey. By EH. A, Mac- 
DONALD. With Portrait and Map, cloth extra, ls. 

UNIFORM with ‘‘ The STORY of STANLEY.” 
The RED THREAD of HONOUR: or, the Minster School- 


boys. By Marianne KirLew. 9 Full-Page Lilustrations, cloth extra, 1s, 
** Written in splendid style. Well illustrated.’’—Scotsman, 


LIFE’S PHASES: an Attempt to Present and Deal with 


Some of the Salient Experiences and Needs of a Human Being, from the 
Cradle to the Grave. By Rev. James Srark, Author of “ Life’s Stages,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


An OLD CHRONICLE of LEIGHTON. By Sarah Selina 
Hamer, Author of “‘ Barbara Leybourne.”” With frontispiece, 3s, 6d. 


* Fascinating as was her ‘ Barbara Leybourne,’ it is now surpassed by ‘ An 
Old Chronicle.’ ’’—Methodist Recorder, 


NORMAN REID, M.A.: a Story. By Jessie Patrick 
Finpiay, Author of ‘* The Lost Tide.” Illustrated, handsomely bound, 3s, 6d. 
‘*A most romantic tale of middle-class life in Scotland.”’—Record. 


The STRONGER WILL. By Evelyn Everett-Green, 


Author of “‘ Dorothy’s Vocation,” &e. With 7 Full-Page Illustrations, 2s, 6d. 
‘ ** A charming story of English domestic life in the higher ranks of society.”— 
ecord, 


WON by LOVE: the Story of Irene Kendal. In elegant 
cloth binding. Illustrated. 2s, 
** The story is cleverly written.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 
GERALDINE; a Tale of Real Life. By Nora Butler, 
With Frontispiece, and handsomely bound, 2s. 
OLIPHANT’S POPULAR 1s. SERIES. Over 400,000 sold. 
New Volumes :— 
BETWEEN the FERRIES: a Story of Highland Life. By Margaret Moyes 
Buack. Paper covers, ls. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
A VEXED INHERITANCE, By Annie 8S, Swan. Paper, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 








OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, London and Edinburgh. 





FREDERICK WARNE AND CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The LEATHERSTOCKING TALES. By J. 


Tues Coorrr. Each Volume containing 8 original Illustrations by 
narioli, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


IN the SUNLIGHT. By Ancetica M. Setny, 


Author of “ On Duty.” 
‘In the Sunlight’ is decidedly a good novel—a story which, though it 
possesses an interesting and well-constructed plot, is not a mere story, but a 
clever study of life and character.””—Manchester Examiner. 


In small crown 4to, gilt, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


An OCEAN KNIGHT: A Story of the Corsairs 


and their Conquerors. Translated from the French of Fortune pu 
Bors@osey. Fully Illustrated with 70 artistic Engravings, from Designs by 
Adrien Marie. 


In small crown 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 6s. 


PICTURESQUE ENGLAND: Its Landmarks 


and Historic Haunts, as described in Lay and Legend, Song and Story. With 
upwards of 120 Woodcuts and a Series of Coloured Plates, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of ‘HER BENNY,” 
In medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 63, 


HER BENNY. By Sitas K. Hockine, Author 


of “ His Father,” “Ivy,” &c. Illustrated with 47 original Engravings. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


LADY MAUDE’S MANIA: A Tragedy in 


High Life. By G. ManviILLE Fenn. 
‘A clever and brightly written novel, with a refreshing ‘go’ about it. Its 
sprightliness is a welcome change from the solemnity, yearning, and dreariness 
of some much more high-toned and more truly tragic tales.”—Glasgow Herald, 


In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. 


By SEA and LAND: a Tale of the Blue and 


the Scarlet. By Dr. Gorpon StaB.Es. With original Illustrations. 
In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


LITTLE SIR NICHOLAS: a Story for 


Children. By C. A. Jones. With original Illustrations by C. Parrerson, 
“ The writer draws a charming sketch of the missing heir of an old family. 
With its simple pathos, this story is one of the prettiest we have read.”"—Graphic, 


In large square crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HEART of GOLD. By Mrs. L. T. Manu. 
With 12 original Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 
In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


NOAH’S ARK: a Tale of the Norfolk 


Broads. By Daruey Dae. Finely Illustrated from Designs by Paul Hardy. 


“A breezy pleasant story of the Norfolk Broads. An attractive volume for 
the long winter evenings, when it is so pleasant to recall the bright summer 
days spent on the Broads, ‘dreamily drifting down the river.’’’—Shefield 


Telegraph, 
NEW and REVISED EDITION. 
In crown Svyo, gilt, 3s. 6d, 


BOUTELL’S HERALDRY, ANCIENT and 


MODERN. ByS.T. Avetine. With upwards of 400 Illustrations, 


NEW VOLUMES in the ‘CAVENDISH LIBRARY.” 
In large crown 8vo, uncut, Library Style, 2 vols., 7s. 


HALF-HOURS WITH the BEST 


HUMOROUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. Selected and Arranged 
by CuHarLEs Morris. With Steel Portraits. 


A MOST CHARMING and AMUSING VOLUME, 
In small 4to, picture boards, cloth back, attractive covers, 2:. 6d. 


A PEEP into CATLAND. With Monotint 
pene co area by Constance EK. Howell, and Rhymes by A. Dre V. Dawson 


“It would be impossible to find anything more mirth-provoking than ‘ A Peep 
into Catland.’ The illustrations are excruciatingly funny and the letterpress 
scarcely less entertaining.””—Yorkshire Post. 


NEW VOLUME by SILAS K. HOCKING, 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


REX RAYNOR, ARTIST: a Story of Sowing 


and Reaping. By Sizas K. Hocktne, Author of ‘Real Grit,” *“ Caleb 
Carthew,” &c. With original Illustrations by Harold Copping. 


NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 


The BOY’S MODERN PLAYMATE: a Book 


of Sports, Games, and Pastimes. Originally Compiled and Edited by the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. A New Kdition, thoroughly Revised to Date. 
With 600 original Illustrations, in square demy &vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. 


SPORT in MANY LANDS: Europe, Asia, 


Africa, America, &. By “The Otp Surxarry.” With 180 Illustrations 
and Memoir of the Author, Major H. A. Leveson. Square demy 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


A NEW BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


FORTUNE’S MIRROR SET in GEMS. By 


M. Hatrorp. With 12 original Illustrations by Kate Crauford, artistically 
printed in colours by Edmund Evans. In square crown 8vo, effectively 
+ agg cloth, with Mirror one side, 5s. ; ditto, in French morocco, padded, 
imp, 5s. 
“This is a charming birthday-book. So « propos are most of the quotations 
that they have actually startled us in the few instances we hive identitied them 
either with our own or others’ natal days of interest to us.’— Weekly Times, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., London and New York. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Novel by the Author of “ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.’’ 


3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE: 
A Romance of To-Day. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ Children of Gibeon,” &c. 


FIVE YEARS WITH THE 
CONGO CANNIBALS. 


By HERBERT WARD. 


SECOND EDITION, with 83 Illustrations by the AurHoR, Victor PERARD, and 
W. B. Davis. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 








“y very muc sh prefer ‘Five Years with the Congo Cannibals’ to ‘In Darkest 
Africa.’ Mr. Ward tells his story in a simple, unaffected style ; he indulges in no 
rhapsodies ; he poses as neither prophet, martyr, nor saint. He has a quick eye, 
he seems fertile of resource , and pen aud pence il are equally ready to answer to 
his call.”’—Lacy’s Pictorial, 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: the Romance of 


a Wreck. By W. Cuark Russext, Author of “ An Ocean Tragedy,” &e. 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 
“Mr. Clark Russell has done nothing to execed the dramatic strength and 
sustained interest of this romance......In short, this is one of the most powerful 
novels that have been published for a long time.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


The GREAT TABOO. By Grant Aten, 
Author of “Strange Stories,” ‘‘The Devil’s Die,’ ‘‘ The Tents of Shem,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


«BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and 


Blacks. By Hume Nisbet, Author of “ The Land of the Hibiscus Blossom,” 
&c. With Frontispiece and Vignette by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. By Frank 
Barrett, Author of ‘ Fettered for Life,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Mr. Barrett has written things that will compare not unfavourably 
with ‘The Woman in White,’ and this is the praise that must be bestowed upon 
his latest work. It is a novel of intensest interest, full of incident, and written in 
his own terse, crisp, and spirited style......Mr. Barrett’s picture of his young heroine 
is positively fascinating in its power.” -Scotsman. 














The WORD and the WILL. By iia Payn, 


Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” “The Burnt Million,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








“Mr. Payn has written few better stories, if any...... Full of neatly turned 
points of pleasant. fun...... It is a delightful novel, and deserves to be widely 
read, ee Herald, 


RUFFINO, ce. By Ovurpa, Author of 


“Under Two Flags,” &c. Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





“ Onidais scen at her best in her short stories...... The workmanship is excellent 
throughout, and the stories have the positive charms of simple grace and 
pathos.” —Manchester Examiner. 


A FELLOW of TRINITY. : Ata AN Sr. 
AuByN and WALTER WHEELER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Certainly the best novel of University life that has appeared for many 


” 


years.’’—Spectator. 


A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. By 


Bret Harte, Author of ‘A Waif of the Plains,’ &e. With 59 Illustrations 
by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





“A strong and fresh story, written in Bret Harte’s best manner. The story is 
rich in admirable and de lichtfal men. The minor characters are full of humour. 
The book has a capital set of illustrations.’’—Scotsman, 





A WEIRD GIFT. By Grorcrs Onnut, Author 


of “Dr. Rameau,” &c. Translated by ALBERT VANDAM. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 
“So interesting in its way, that few will begin it without reading it through.” 
—Scotsman. 





FOUR FRENCH WOMEN :  Wdeaealasie 


de Corday ; Madame Roland; the Princesse de Lamballe; 
Madame de Genlis. By ‘Austin Donson. Feap. 8vo, half-roxburgh, 


2s. 6d, 


OUR OLD HOME. By Naruanien Hawrnorne. 


Annotated with Passages from the Author’s Note-Book, and Illustrated with 
31 fine Photogravures. 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 15s, 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations in Colo in Colour by W. G 


OLD RECORDS of the INDIA OFFICE. 


By Sir Georce Brrpwoop, K.C.I.E., C.S,1., &. [Nearly ready. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, 


The MEMOIRS of ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


(Pére): being Extracts from the first five volumes of ‘*Mes Mémoires,” 
Selected and yore ~ by A. F. Davipson, M.A. [Now ready, 


my 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


FIFTY YEARS in CEYLON: an Auto- 


biography. By the late Major THomas Sxrnner, C.M.G., Commissioner of 
Public Works, Ceylon. Edited by his Daughter, ANNIE SKINNER. With 
Preface by Sir Monier Monrer-WItt1ams, K.O.1.E. [Ready, 


Demy 8vo, with numerous Original Sketches by the Author, 18s, 


BY TRACK and TRAIL: a Journey through 


Canada, Bs Epwarp Roper, F.R.G.S. [In a few days, 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by J. E. Rogers, 12s. 6d. 


IN TROUBADOUR-LAND: a Ramble in 


Provence and Larguedoc. By 8. Bartna-Goutp, M.A., Author of ‘* Mehalah,” 
“ John Herring,” &e. [Nearly ready, 


NEW NOVEL, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ROSALBA: a Story of the Apennines. 


By F. G. WaLiacre-Goopropy. 

**A novel of considerable merit, and one which, once begun, will be read 
throughout. The descriptions of scenes in the Apennines, and of life at Pisa and 
Florence, are elaborate and interesting.’”’—Scotsman. 

**1t would be pleasant to linger among the beauties of the baths of Lucca and 
their environs while yet under the vivid impression created by the author's 
eloquent word-pictures.”’—Morning Post. 


n 8vo, 6 


DRAMATIC SKETCHES : Six Plays. By 


J. A, WHEATLEY, 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations drawn and engraved by Japanese Artists, 5s. 


JAPANESE PLAYS (Versified). By the 


late THomas R. H. McCuarcure. Edited by his Brother, Ernest 8. 

McCLATCHIE. 

“ There is certainly freshness and novelty in these Japanese plays. The text 
is amusingly illustrated with drawings by Japanese artists.”’—Graphic. 

“The illustrations with which the letterpress is relieved, are by native 
draughtsmen, and add largely to the undoubted attractions of the book, which, 
from the first page to the last, has a delightfully Oriental flavour, and is full of 
vivacity and freshness.’*—Pictorial World. 

** Mr. McClatchie'’s rhymes are exceedingly good. We have seen nothing that 
comes so near for ease and humour to ‘ Ingoldsby.’ ’—Spectator, 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES ware FOR YOUNG 
HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY of 


1857-58. By Sir Joun Kaye, K.C.S.1., and Colonel G. B. MaLLEson. With 
Analytical Index by FREDERICK Pincort. Cabinet Edition, 6 vols. crown 
8vo, 6s, each vol. 

** Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. have done a public service in bringing the best 
obtainable narrative of the Indian Mutiny within the reach of a larger number 
of readers.”—Guardian, 

Feap. 4to, 3s, 6d., with 18 Illustrations by W. Verner Longe, Diana M. H, Raikes, 

and Julia G. Longe, 

A LITTLE PRIMROSE KNIGHT: a Story of the Autumn of 
1885, for Children. By a Primrose Dame, 

= Such a prettily told child’s story as Miss llorence Montgomery might have 
written.”—Times, 

Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d., with 8 Full-Page Illustrations. . 

A LITTLE BROWN PEBBLE: its History from the Earliest 
Ages of the World, and the Changes which befeil it during the successive 
Geological Periods, as related by itself. A Story for Children. By Miss 8, 
L. PUMPHREY. 

** Will please and inform little folks...... The object is to explain in simple 
language the condition of the earth and sea in antediluvian days, and with the 
aid of numerous illustrations that end is successfully attained.’—Times’ Weekly. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 

“WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED.” By Frank R. 

Stockton, Author of ** Rudder Grange,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d., profusely Illustrated. u eA 
The GOLDEN DAYS of *49: a Tale of the California Diggings. 
By Kirke Munroe, Anthor of “ The Flamingo Feather,” &c. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

SOME HOBBY-HORSES; or, How to Collect Crests, Seals, 
Stamps, Scraps, &c. By C. A. Monrresor, Author of ‘Hot Weather Lesson 
Books,’’ ** More Sails than Ballast,’’ &. 

“Everybody who owns a scrap-book ought to read the instructive and gossiping 
essay, * How to Keep a Scrap-Book,’ ’”’—Saturday Review. 


FOUR FAMOUS SOLDIERS—Sir Charles Napier, Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse, Sir William Napier, Sir Herbert Edwardes. By T. R. EK. 
Hotmes, Author of ‘* A History of the Indian Mutiny.” Crown 8vo, pp. vi. 
and 334, with Map and 2 Plans, 6s, 

HALF-HOURS at the SEASIDE. By J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., &e. 
Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS in the GREEN LANES: a Book for a Country 
Stroll. By J. E. Tayrtor, F.L. 8., » &e. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts, Sixtn 
Edition, 1884, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOLIDAYS in HOME COUNTIES. By Epw. Watrorp, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, New Edition, 1834, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

NATURE’S BYE-PATHS: a Series of Recreative Papers in 
Natural History. By J. E. Taytor, F.L.8., F.G.8. New Edition, 1§84, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

PLEASANT DAYS in PLEASANT PLACES. By Epw. Wat- 
rorp, M.A.  Iilustrated with numerous Woodcuts, Third Edition, 1885, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE: a Selection of Some of 
our Native Plants which are most Attractive for their beauty, Uses, or Asso- 
ciations. By Mrs. LANKESTER. With 108 Coloured Figures by J. KE. Sowerby. 
New Edition, 1885, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

W. TI. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. ; 
AND AT CALCUTTA 
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NEW 


SERIES 


THE MONTHLY 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 


PACKET. 


OF 


In JANUARY, 1891, will commence a NEW SERIES OF THE MONTHLY PACKET, Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE AND CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


oe Editors have to call attention toa NEW DEPARTURE in the Management. While retaining those special characteristics which old subscribers haya 
a right to expect, the scope of the Magazine will be widened, and greater variety introduced in its contents; while improvements in the type and general Ap. 


pearance will render it more attractive. 





PROGRAMME FOR 1891.—COMPLETE SERIAL STORIES, to appear during the year, have been arranged for, viz. :— 


‘LILIAN AND LILI,” by the Author of ‘‘Mademoiselle Mori.” 


‘‘ TWILIGHT,” by Helen Shipton. 


“THAT STICK,” by C. M. Yonge. 
SPECIAL FEATURES WILL BE:—A SERIES OF ARTICLES, entitled 


“WORK AND WORKERS.” 


Dealing with Professions and Employments open to Girls and Young Women, by persons actually engaged in them, 


UNPUBLISHED MARGINALIA. By Samuet Tartor Coteriper.| GREEK FORERUNNERS of CHRIST. By Rev. Peter Lity. 
SOME LETTERS of MRS. BARBAULD. 

SHORT STORIES and MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES by well-known Authors, including—Doctor GARNETT, ANDREW LANG, W. W. FOWLER 
ARTHUR BENSON, Mrs. OLIPHANT, MARY E. HULLAH, LUCY LILLIE, F. M. PEARD, ESME STUART, M. BRAMSTON, ELIZABETH SEWELL, 
Hon, EVA KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, WALTER SMITH, Author of “‘ Olrig Grange,” F. J. PALGRAVE, AUTHOR of ‘‘ The HOUSE of the WOLF,” and others, 

COMPETITIONS, DISCUSSIONS, and CORRESPONDENCE, Conducted by ‘‘CHELSEA CHINA” and “BOG OAK.” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





NEW 


STORIES 


JUST READY. 


SHREDS and PATCHES. By E.N. Leicn Fry. Illustrated, 5s. 


* The children are admirably drawn, as good as any that we have seen in fiction fora long time. Altogether, ‘Shreds and Patches’ is a good bit of work.’’—Spectator, 


“The author has a thorough knowledge of little people’s literary needs 
elders.’’—Morning Post. 


Will give great pleasure to many young readers, which will be shared by some of their 


“The prettily bound and pleasantly illustrated stories in ‘Shreds and Patches’ will delight the children they are written for. They are bright, simple, and 


natural relations of every-day occurrences. 
Academu. 


The talk is the talk of children, and the life child-life, which cannot often be said of these things in children’s books.”— 


“‘ The characters of the children are sketched with a pretty and natural naiveté, and at times their adventures become quite thrilling...... Is an excellent book, and 


as a Christmas gift should have a popular season before it.”’—Scottish Leader. 


** A charming book for children, charmingly illustrated.’’—Paternoster Review. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


«One of the pleasantest studies of family life that even this agreeable writer has published 
Her kindness towards the other and lowlier heroine, the pluck and patriotism which she shows throughout the book, 


MADEMOISELLE. By Frances M. Pearp. 


“** Mademoiselle’ is a pleasing character. 
her noble and gentle nature, win a reader’s affection.’’—Speoker, 


As carefully written as it is agreeable.” —Spectator. 


“The tale is told in the most engaging style, from the mouth of the principal character. It is full of grace, and its moral is all the more impressive for not 


being too obviously insisted on.’’—Scotsman. 
LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL. By Sretia Austin. 
LEAL SOUVENIR. By AticE WEBER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 





TRUTH with HONOUR. By C. R. CoLerince and M. Bramston. 


It is seldom that one meets a more Jovable and charming heroine than Maisio Der- 


‘** A very pleasant novel—healthy in tone, broad in views, well written. 
pard.”’—Speaker. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“A most etfective story, worthy of the two distinguished writers wko have combined to produce it.’’—Spectator, 


NATURE and WOODCRAFT. By Joun Warson, Author of “Sylvan Folk,” “A Year in the Fields,” &c. Illustrated by 


G. K. Lodge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


‘It is long since we have met with a more delightful book on rural subjects than ‘ Nature and Woodcraft.’ ”—Times, 


“The best written and most valuable of Mr. Watson’s books.’’—Academy. 


** He writes with a sympathy and skill which are quite refreshing. No aspect of rural life seems unfamiliar to him. 


Mall Gazette. 


His pages have a singular charm,”’—Pall 





DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS. A NEW VOLUME now added to this popular series— 


The DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance Miuman. 


1. The Doll’s Drama. 
2. A Midsummer Day Queen. 


3. ‘* Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary,” 
4. The Princess and the Swineherd, 


5. The aa Sixpence. 
6. The Revolution in Sugar-Candia, 


** The plays are simple and easily organised, ample directions being given.’’—Graphic. 
“«They are brightly written, and some of the songs are really clever.’’—Morning Post. 
** All the little dramas are light and sparkling in their nature, and not above the reach of the class they are intended for.” — Queen, 


** All of them are well suited for the Theatre Royal Nursery.’—Scotsman 


“They are full of fun, and well within the capacity of the little clients for whom they are written,”—Church Times, 


**A delightful series of plays for little mummers.’’—Scottish Leader, 


** Ts sure to find wide favour with all who have children and like to see them happy.’’—Court Journal, 


TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. 


1. The Sleeping Beauty. 


HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By AmMaBeL JENNER. 


1, Rumpelstilskin, 


2. Tommy Trout and the Owl. 5. Little Prit. 


2, Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs. 


3. Jack’and the Beanstalk. 


| 8. The White Cat. | 4, Jack and the Beanstall. 


4 f Silverlocks and the Three Bears, 
* (The Snow Queen. 


Each of the above Volumes, 2s. 6d. ; or any of the Parts separately, Sixpence. 





POPULAR BOOKS 


PAUL’S FRIEND. By Sreria Austin. 
Page Illustrations by 8. B. Gates. 5s, 

SOAP-BUBBLES. By IsapetLaA WEDDLE. 
Page Illustrations by T. Pym. 2s, 6d. 

THREE LITTLE MAIDS; or, the Chronicles of Acacia 
page By Mary Bartuurst Deane. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. ; 

“Remarkably amusing, admirable in tone one of the most delightful books 
of the season. Wehad made up our minds to say as much before reading half of 
it, and yet went on to the end. A hard-working reviewer struggling against the 
torrent of gift-books can hardly pay a better compliment.’’—Spectator. 


A HOUSEFUL of GIRLS. By Saran TytLER. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ TIP-CAT,’”’ &c. 

LIL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIP-CAT. Cheap Edition, with 2 Illustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

OUR EITTLE ANN. With 2 Illustrations, small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


iaeat By ALICE WEBER. 
‘‘ Miss Weber has not a superior, she has hardly a rival, in the particular walk 
of fiction which she has selected for herself.’’—Spectator. 
ANGELA: aSketch. 4to, parchment wrapper, with Illustra- 
tion by T. Pym. 2s. 6d. 


IN the SPRING-TIME. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“An advance even on that most delicate study, ‘ Angela.’ ’—Spectator. 


With 8 Full- 


With 16 Full. | 








FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By M. BRAMSTON, 
IN HIDING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


COLONEL RUSSELL’S BABY. By Ex.inor Davenrort 


Apams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6. 
** Clever, brightly written. and agreeable ; deserves to be classed with ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.’ ’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PRINCE VANCE. By Etzanor Putnam and ARLO 
Bates, With numerous Illustrations by Frank Myrick. 3s, 6d. 
By 0. R. COLERIDGE. 
MAKERS of MULLING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
A PLUNGE into TROUBLED WATERS. 
cloth, <s. . 
The CONSTANT PRINCE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The FACE of CARLYON, and other Stories. 8vo, cloth, 
33, 6 


sii By J. A. LEFROY. 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. With Illustrations, crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. . 

** We are obliged to the author for allowing us to make her acquaintance.”— 
Spectator. 

“The book is charming.” —Literary Churchman. 

“A most delightful story. Children will delight in this book, and their elders 
will be found reading it also,.”’"—Ecclesiastical Gazette, 
WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“One of the most entertaining little books that has ever come in our way. 
The hero of the story is a quite delightful child to read about; he is almost in- 
comparable.”—Spectator. | 


Feap. 8vo, 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. | 
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